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EGYPT. 


AD-EL-NJUMI and his so-called Dervishes (the 
protest against the use of the name is well founded 
enough, but they may as well be called Dervishes as any- 
thing else) remain comparatively stationary and inactive 
between Wady Halfa and Assouan, in the neighbourhood of 
the famous Temple of Abou Simbel or Ipsamboul. They 
are met with occasionally, and always routed with loss ; but 
this loss produces no effect on the main body, and it is un- 
certain whether this main body may not be largely increased 
soon by reinforcements. When those reinforcements arrive 
a battle seems likely, and the course of such battles has 
been too chequered to make it safe to talk lightly of 
the result. The unyielding attitude and high preten- 
sions of the leader are quite in keeping with the general 
spirit of the Mahdist movement, and, indeed, explain 
its strength. There is about modern Mahommedanism, 
at least of the military type, nothing of the uncertainty 
and shillyshally with which modern Christianity is some- 
times reproached. The Prophet understood the natural 
man of Asiatic and African races perfectly well, and his 
mode of procedure is still fully justified with them. He did 
not, like some unwiser fanatics, promise universal victory, 
invulnerableness, or anything of the kind. The followers 
of the Kuauira are quite aware that they may be collec- 
tively defeated and individually killed. But that does not 
interfere either with their certainty of the ultimate success 
of their cause, with their sense of the duty of offering conver- 
sion, tribute, or the sword, or with their enjoyment of the 
comfortable prospects of the martyred believer. To come to 
sublunary matters, it is clear that, whatever inconveniences 
the want of water may have subjected them to, these incon- 
veniences have not been of such a character as to make living 
impossible ; while, unluckily, the English and Egyptian 
strength on the spot has been only enough to inflict occa- 
sional raps on the knuckles, and not a crushing defeat. The 
forces at the disposal of the General in command should be 
now sufficient to make any great advance on Wap-EL-NJum's 
part impracticable ; but they are, perhaps, barely sufficient 
for a vigorous offensive, and to make them what they are 
the lower country has been swept nearly, and perhaps 
dangerously, clean. 

The worst of it is that, even if the offensive be taken with 
the best results, and the immediate invaders be driven back 
to Sarras or Dongola, the good done will be anything but 
considerable, and still less final. Sir Samuen Baker and 
the almost equally well-known “ Twenty Years’ Resipent ” 
have once more valiantly taken pen in hand to prove to the 
British Government and the British public that two and 
two invariably make four, or at least have such a habit of 
doing so that it is not businesslike to reckon: on their 
making three or five. Sir Samuet has urged that at least 
Berber and Dongola must be held if similar raids are not 
to continue chronic, and the “ Twenty Years’ RestpEnt” 
has worked out clearly enough the parallel or analogy (which 
has been more than once made in these columns) between the 
Nile raiders and the Nile floods. The Nile floods are wel- 
comed and prayed for ; but, if they happened to be destruc- 
tive instead of beneficial, no man in his senses would dream 
of building dams at the First and Second Cataract; he 
would go to the Blue and White Niles, if not to the Lakes 
themselves, in order to start operations. In the same way, 
if “Dervishes ” are to be prevented from raiding Egypt, it 
will certainly not be done by a chain of posts ending at 
Wady Halfa, much less by repeating the folly already com- 
mitted and removing the posts, as some wiseacres would 
have us do, even further north. We very much doubt 
ourselves whether anything short of the resumption of the 
¢ommand of the river up to Khartoum will be really effectual. 


But the occupations of Dongola and Berber might be tried, 
if half-measures, stopgaps, and the attempt to compromise 
and conciliate are too dear to British governing man to be 
given up at once. Neither of these, as Sir Samue, BAKER 
points out, need involve any large or costly expedition, 
while the holding of Berber would (as Sir Samvet doubtless 
means) have a very considerable effect in relieving Souakim 
as well as the Egyptian frontier. If something of the kind 
is not done we shall have the same trouble over again and 
worse. The present raid is more serious than its imme- 
diate forerunners, xnd the next may, and probably would, 
be more serious still. It will never do to trust in playing 
Senoussists against Mahdists. Even if the latter were to 
succumb, of which there is no present sign, their con- 
querors will experience, and will probably yield to, the 
same temptations. This kind of restless dashing against 
the civilized circumference of a great uncivilized inner 

has been unknown in Europe for centuries and in 
Asia for some considerable time. But there is a kind of 
epidemic of it in Africa now from the Second Cataract to 
Lake Nyassa; and our conduct in the outlying regions, 
formerly subject to the Egyptian Pashas and Khedives, 
could not even with the greatest skill have been arranged 
so as to suit it better. Our duty to Egypt, and the need of 
sparing English soldiers and Egyptian soldiers, as well as 
Egyptian non-combatants, this perpetual nuisance, demands 
that something should be done to extirpate the disease or 
keep it afar off, instead of being merely satisfied with 
palliating its accesses. 

If, however, our conduct towards Egypt in this respect 
is doubtful, we can at least give ourselves the comfort of 
thinking that the conduct of our competitor for the control 
and sometime partner in it is not doubtful at all. It is of 
very little importance whether the recent attitude of France 
in this matter is due, as has been asserted, to M. Francis 
Cuarmes or to any other individual person. Everybody 
who has occasion to examine French books and newspapers 
knows that almost the whole of the powerful class of 
journalist-politicians in France is furious at the supposed 
loss of French prestige, as well as at the railing off of 
the Egyptian pagoda-tree from the merry shakings which 
Frenchmen used to give it. But we cannot agree with 
those who think that the second application of the Egyptian 
Government itself to France for permission to economize by 
paying or lessening its debts was undignified. The applica- 
tion was, as might have been foreseen, ineffectual, but it 
has put France even more hopelessly in the wrong than 
before. The French Government, in words which look so 
like those of a petulant person of the other sex that one 
is almost tempted to think them apocryphal, says that it 
“ entirely holds” that the conversion is “of vital import- 
“ ance to Egypt,” but regrets that, as the political situation 
remains unchanged, it cannot give its consent. That is to 
say, one of those nations which pride themselves most on 
“culture,” on generosity, and so forth, deliberately, by the 
mouth of its responsible Government, declines to perform 
a duty with which it is charged because it is dissatisfied 
with something accidentally and remotely connected with 
the result of discharging that duty. Financially the conver- 
sion is, France acknowledges, of vital importance to Egypt ; 
but, if Egypt were to prosper, it would prosper under the 
hated political influence of England, and France is deter- 
mined that, if she can help it, Egypt shall not be allowed 
so to prosper. The naive shamelessness of this avowal is 
very agreeable, It is not easy to parallel it by any incident 
in private life, though it is not entirely devoid of connexion 
with the celebrated conduct of the dog in the manger. To 
forbid the conversion will not do France one penny of good, 
for the slight loss which might accrue to a few Frenchmen 
from having, in effect, the money they have lent paid back 
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to them would be more than balanced by the increased value 
of Egyptian credit in which other or the same Frenchmen 
are largely interested. It will not do England any harm, 
for obvious reasons. It will only injure Egypt, and it is 
only a confession that France is, if nota fraudulent, yet a 
dishonourable, trustee, or rather guardian, who prevents his 
ward's estate from being economically managed because he 
has a grudge against another guardian in whom the law 
has vested the infant’s immediate control. That, as has 
been urged, Frenchmen had a very large and a very profit- 
able share in building this debt up is not a matter of much 
importance, for details of that kind can hardly be taken 
into consideration in deciding national policy. But that 
the French, by their own confession, are misusing a financial 
trust in order to obtain for themselves a political gain ?s a 
very interesting thing indeed, and we cannot have it too 
distinctly attested under France’s hand and seal. 


O'BRIEN v. THE MARQUESS OF SALISBURY. 


FTER all, it is still possible for an Irishman, even an 
Irishman infected with the black stain of Nationalism, 
to exhibit decided traces of what has been deplored as ex- 
tinct under the title of Irish humour. The martyr of 
Tullamore is certainly the last person, except perhaps Mr. 
PARNELL, whom one would have expected to become the 
channel of so happy a revival, and the personal element of 
unexpectedness makes his having done so all the more 
pleasing. After all that has been written and said by and 
of the Parnellites, and particularly by and of the editor of 
our chaste contemporary United Ireland, it was a piece of 
genuine facetiousness on the part of Mr. O’Brien to sue the 
Prime Mivisrer for slander for having said that Mr. 
O’Brien had recommended an audience in Co. Tipperary 
to promote the cause of Irish Nationalism by murder and 
other crimes of violence. It may be that the action was 
part of a dark and deliberate design to make evidence of the 
alleged partiality of English judges and jurymen. It may 
be, on the other hand, that Mr. O’Brien, bewildered at the 
calm credulity with which Englishmen have recently 
listened, or seemed to listen, to various sworn and unsworn 
statements of his own and his allies, determined to follow 
his luck to the uttermost, and see whether there was any 
conceivable degree of audacious Parnellite assertion which 
Englishmen would not stand. If the latter explanation be 
the true one, Mr. O’Brien may be a little disappointed ; 
but he cannot actually be surprised that a British jury 
should have unhesitatingly endorsed Lord Saispury’s 
very moderate, and, indeed, rather commonplace, descrip- 
tion of Mr. O’Brien’s burning utterances at Ballyneale. 
Most likely the main question which the jury felt called 
upon to decide was what Lord Sauispury had really said— 
that is, what was the natural meaning of the words he un- 
doubtedly used. It is worth noticing on this point that a 
feeble effort has been made by some people to suggest that 
Lord Satissury showed a mean want of spirit or of 
straightforwardness in not putting aside the business of the 
country in general, and the Foreign Office in particular, in 
order to go down to Manchester and give the company 
there the pleasure of seeing him in the witness-box. It is 
urged, with a sort of verbal plausibility, that no one could 
tell what Lord Sauissury meant so well as Lord Satispury 
himself. But the question at issue was, not what idea 
Lord Sarispury wanted to convey to his audience, but 
what idea he did convey to them; and on this point he was 
not in the least a more valuable witness than any one else. 
What he said, in the course of a long speech, which was 
itself an incident in a long controversy, was that Mr. 
O’Brien practically advised certain people to commit certain 
crimes. Everybody with brains in his skull who read the 
speech—let alone following the controversy—could see that 
the proposition he conveyed to his hearers by these words, 
when set out at length, was as follows :—Mr. O’Brien 
advised his hearers to boycott landgrabbers: the boy- 
cotting of landgrabbers necessarily involves the commis- 
sion of crime; therefore Mr. O’Brien practically advised 
the commission of crime. Nobody who heard or read Lord 
SALIsBurRy's speech could suppose that he wanted it to be 
believed that Mr. O’Brien said in so many words :—“ Shoot 
“ Jandgrabbers ; burn their houses; mutilate their cattle ; 
“ devastate their farms.” If he had been able to quote 
from Mr, O’Brien any express words to that effect, he would 
of course have done so ; but everybody who knows anything 


of politics knows that Mr. O’Brien is not fool enough to 
use such words as these in public. It is quite clear that the 
effect, as well as the intention, of Lord Satispury’s words 
was to convey in a compressed form the criticism upon Mr, 
O’Brien’s speech which is expanded above, that the jury 
thought so, and were of opinion that in that obvious 
sense what Lord Satispury said was substantially true, or at 
the very least a fair comment on a matter of public import- 
ance. It is true that Mr, O’Brien endeavoured to maintain 
in the witness-box that it was possible to carry on boy- 
cotting without crime or the fear of crime, and that all he 
really recommended was an imitation of the conduct of 
persons who deal with the blue grocer and not with the buff 
grocer. The suggestion is an insult to the common sense of 
any one who has ever seen anything of boycotting in 
Ireland, or has ever taken the slightest trouble to find out 
anything about the aims and character of its procedure. 
There never was a boycotted man yet who would have 
suffered any serious inconvenience if people had not been 
afraid to deal with him, nor are people afraid to carry on 
their business for the ordinary considerations unless there 
is some ground of personal apprehension. 


MR. BENZON’S HORSE. 


i division of a ship into a number of imaginary parts 
for purposes of ownership and investment is practically 
known to many persons whose acquaintance with maritime 
affairs has otherwise been strictly theoretical. The ship of 
the desert has not yet become the subject of Western speeu- 
lation. But the ship of the racecourse has been divided by 
art, roughly following the lines of nature, into four parts. 
Mr. Ernest Benzon, known to fame as the Jubilee Plunger, 
consoled a friend for some temporary disappointment by the 
encouraging remark, “ Never mind, Bitty my boy, you 
“ shall have a quarter of Kilworth.” Kilworth is a steeple- 
chaser of some renown, and the value of the quarter was 
156l. 19s. The Jubilee Plunger, who, whatever else may 
be said of him, is a man of honour, was as good as his word, 
and Lord Justice Lorgs has declared Mr. Moore entitled to 
the money. Sotomon would perhaps have tested the 
validity of the rival claims to this interesting animal by 
directing that he should be cut up, and his parts distributed 
as per alleged agreement. Lord Justice Lopgs, having the 
fear of Mr. Cota before his eyes and a number of legal 
precedents in his head, was content to determine that 
Mr. Benzon had intended to make the present he promised, 
and that the conditions of the gift were such as to 
render it a valid one. The case was an interpleader, the 
money being in the hands of Messrs. TarrersaLL, who de- 
sired directions as to which of two claimants was entitled 
to it. One, as we have indicated, was Mr. Moore, who has. 
succeeded in the suit. The other was*’Mr. Cocurane, who, 
as Lord Justice Lopes puts it, “carries on a trade with 
“ which most people have little sympathy.” Money-lenders, 
however, have, as the Lord Justice kindly admitted, their 
rights ; and perhaps, if it became impossible to-morrow for 
anybody to borrow anything except by overdrawing his 
account with his bankers, the world would not be much the 
happier or much the more prosperous. Mr. BEenzon cannot: 
be congratulated on his particular experience of the money- 
lending fraternity, unless, indeed, he really desired to run 
through his fortune in a year, and exorbitant interest helped 
him in his task. The slight and imperfect record of his 
transactions in this line which Lord Justice Lopgs incor- 
porated in his judgment may be of some advantage to in- 
genuous youth who do not study the maxims of Po.ontus- 
One Turner, then, charged Mr. Brenzon two thousand 
pounds for the loan of five thousand during two months, 
while CocuranE, the plaintiff, required five hundred pounds 
for the accommodation of three thousand pounds, payable 
in one month. Nosse omnia hec, as TERENCE and Mr. 
DisraELi would say, salus est adolescentulis. 

Lord Justice Lopes had two questions to decide, though 
his answer to the first made it strictly unnecessary to con- 
sider the second. But, adopting the principle for which 
Mr. Justice Manisty was so unfairly attacked in the case 
of Apams v. CoLERIDGE, the Lord Justice gave his decision 
upon the facts, in case he should be overruled upon the 
law. CocHrAne’s claim was founded on a bill of sale, 
which Lord Justice Lopgs decided to be invalid, as having 
been obtained by fraud. But, according to Mr. Moors, on 
whose behalf Mr. Benzon gave evidence, there was a valid 
donation of a quarter of the horse before the bill of sale 
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was granted, and, therefore, even if the bill had been 
good, the prior gift would have prevailed. It was argued 
that there could not be a valid gift of an individual part 
of a chattel; and on this pleasing point, in which Mr. 
Wewmick would have delighted, there seems, oddly enough, 
to be no authority. “In the present case,” says Lord 
Justice Lopes, with almost more than judicial gravity, “there 
“was not, and could not be, actual delivery.” Certainly 
there could not, in the lifetime of the horse, whose interest 
in the proceedings as a fourth party would have beg":n with 
any attempt to “deliver” this fraction of portable pro- 
perty. But it seems that presents may be made and, we 
presume, debts paid, or prices estimated, in terms of 
horse as well as in terms of gold. This ought to furnish 
the bimetallists with a new grievance, since only very small 
sums can be legally liquidated in the silver they love so 
well. It has further been found by the Court that the bill 
of sale produced by Cocnrane to prove his right to 
the whole horse was obtained by false representations, 
Mr. Benzon being told that it was a mortgage, and would 
not be registered. In plain English, the Lord Justice 
accepted Mr. Benzon’s story and disbelieved CocnraNnE on 
his oath. Now money-lending is not to most men an 
attractive calling. If people really had, as in the Platonic 
myth, to choose their own lives periodically, few would 
select that particular one. But there is no reason in the 
nature of things why a money-lender should not be honest. 
The abolition of the usury laws was supported by the most 
enlightened politicians of the day, on the express ground 
that bad security must, and always would, whatever Acts 
of Parliament might provide, mean a high rate of interest. 
But it is a little surprising that an individual money-lender 
should have cared to fight the case of Cocurane v. Moore. 


CRETE. 


it would appear that the machinations which have been 
going on in Crete for some time have been at last suc- 
cessful ; and that actual armed insurrection has broken out 
in the island. The necessities of Mr. GLapstone no longer 
requiring horror at “atrocities,” but a languid interest 
has been taken in the doings of the brutal Turk lately by 
Gladstonians. But even the measureless credulity and the 
audacious falsification of a dozen years ago could make 
nothing particularly atrocious out of the present state of 
Crete. The island has autonomy in a very large degree, 
the Christian inhabitants are more numerous than their 
Mahommedan compatriots, are of the same race (what- 
ever that race may be called), are quite capable in every 
respect of taking care of themselves. The disturbances, so 
far as they have any real cause, are partly mere faction 
fights, partly a struggle for place and office, by no means 
un-Irish in its general character, partly the result of a 
desire, perhaps genuine in origin, but certainly stimulated 
by artificial means, to get rid of the name of Turkish rule 
and the fact of Mahommedan “ascendency.” Turkey, on 
the other hand, is not understood to be at all despe- 
rately set on retaining a possession which is now very 
littke good to her, and a constant source of trouble. 
Ne one seems to think of Cretan independence, and it 
may be admitted that there would be some chance of 
the island becoming a Mediterranean Hayti, even if its 
valuable harbours did not tempt some of the Mediterranean 
Powers to take liberties with them. Noone of these Powers 
would acquiesce in an arrangement for its possessicn by any 
other, and though many Cretans would like an English 
protectorate, though the island would be useful to England, 
and though English rule would certainly be a blessing to it, 
the curious pusillanimity which seems to have come over 
our nation (fortunately it has come over it at intervals 
before and has disappeared) almost unanimously cries out 
upon the idea. It may be observed, however, that the pre- 
cedent of the Ionian Islands, instead of being against the 
scheme, is in favour of it. The fault in that case was not 
in the taking, but in the giving up; the benefits received 
by Corfu and its sister islands during the protectorate are 
undenied, and it is unanimously admitted that they have 
distinctly receded under their union with Greece. 

But England being too poor-spirited to take it, and all 
other claimants being out of the question, it appears to be 
thought that in this way or that Crete must become 
Greek. Why it should become Greek is not much more 
obvious than why it should become Kamtschatkan. Every 


scholar knows that the original connexion between island 
and mainland in the days when Greece was Greece, and 
not a heterogeneous medley of races, mostly, if not wholly, 
barbarian in origin, was of the loosest description, In 
the half-century and more which has passed since Greece 
was reconstituted by diplomatists no very clear signs of 
her being able to manage dependencies and outlying pro- 
vinces have been given, and the exploits of the Greeks in 
the abortive squabble which tried to break out a year or 
two ago between her and Turkey did not show any great 
capacity of managing a possibly rebellious minority. But 
the doctrine that if a population only behaves itself suffi- 
ciently badly something must be done for it, appears to 
have obtained a firm hold on the mind of the persons who 
are now called statesmen. The conduct of Turkey has not 
been, and is not, wholly wise ; for the Porte seems to have 
got more and more into the suicidal habit of trying to play 
off its enemies against its friends. But it cannot be too 
clearly understood that for urging “ persecution” of any 
kind on the part of the nominally ruling Power there is in 
the present instance not a rag of pretence. Whatever 
happens in Crete, nothing can happen which will reason- 
ably further that restoration of the Cross on St. Sophia 
for which some of our Philhellenes and Slavophils (the 
Hellene proper would not have relished his modern friends’ 
promiscuity of taste) declare that they would gladly consent 
to see Dr. Parner in the Cathedral of Canterbury. A 
naturally turbulent population, with a Government not 
very strong and afraid to use what strength it has, has for 
some time been “ spoiling for a fight,” and has now indulged 
itself. 


REPORTING IN THE LORDS, 


| he the summer of 1880 a rash spirit of innovation seized 
upon the Peerage of the United Kingdom. The House 
of Commons had just undergone one of its periodical 
vicissitudes, and the Lords seemed to be afraid that, if they 
remained as they were much longer, the curse would come 
upon them, as it came upon the Lady of Shalott. So they 
looked about for something handy, and their eyes fell upon 
the reporters. Surely the reporters were too far off, or 
too high up, or too much inclined to take refuge in the 
excuse that “the noble Lord’s remarks were inaudible in 
“ the gallery.” Attempts were made to plant the reporters 
out in various parts of the sacred edifice—we mean the 
gilded Chamber. Little structures appeared on either side 
of the House, bearing no very remote resemblance to those 
temporary erections on which murderers pay the last 
penalty of the law. Some irreverent persons suggested 
the top of the Throne as a convenient watch-tower for the 
picturesque “ descriptionist,” and that staunch Conservative, 
the late Lord RepEspaLe, was currently reported to have 
drafted an amendment that the reporters should be placed 
upon the top of the House that day six months. But all 
these ingenious schemes fell through, and the innate Con- 
servatism of the Upper House prevailed. It was dis- 
covered that the side galleries were not pretty, and that 
the reports in the daily papers were no fuller than they 
had been before. The amateur scaffolds went the way of 
all wood, and the Peers fell back upon the old principle, 
that what the public really demand those who cater for 
the public are sure to provide. Nine years have passed, 
and again the world is reminded of the sprete injuria vocis. 
By a curious coincidence, which of course disproves the 
humble theory we have just enunciated, the Duke of 
ArcyLt regards the reports as full enough, while Lord 
Denman finds-them far too meagre. We are inclined to 
regret that Lord Denman has been fully reported only 
twice in five-and-thirty years. We should not have liked 
to miss the story of how he bought up all the copies of the 
English Illustrated Magazine. The world is not too full of 
harmless amusement, and Lord Denman’s speeches are not 
long. There was one, if we remember rightly, about riding 
across country against any Peer of his own weight, followed 
by a reference to pugilistic encounters, and to 50/., which 
ought not to have been either partly or partially withheld. 
On the other hand, we cannot help sympathizing with Lord 
Morey, when the Chairman of Committees says that a full 
and literal report would add a new terror to addressing 
what the Prime Minister describes as the most formidable 
audience in the world. The young Peers who are supposed 
to be deterred from speaking by thoughts of the chilly 


silence with which their speeches would be received might 
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find the presence of an official stenographer even more 
trying than the absence of cheers. 

The Duke of Arey is probably alone in his opinion 
that the acoustic properties of the House of Lords are good. 
What he means by calling them “too good” we have not 
the slightest idea—unless, indeed, they induce him to drop 
his voice at the ends of his sentences, whereby some of his 
monitory eloquence is lost. Very few peers are habitually 
audible. The Duke himself is, with the recent exception 
above-indicated, one of them. Lord Satispury is another, 
and Lord Rosgsery is a third. Yet it is not long since a 
commonplace question and answer exchanged across the 
table by the two last-named peers was transformed by an 
ingenious gentleman sitting upstairs into a brilliant epigram, 
followed by a still more dazzling retort. It was at the time 
when Sir Henry Wotrr was Envoy Extraordinary at Con- 
stantinople, and was preparing to leave unless the SuLTAN 
signed the Egyptian Convention. “Is Sir Henry,” Lord 
RoseEBERY was made to ask, “in a state of suspended anima- 
“tion?” “TI should rather say in a condition of animated 
“ expectancy” were the words put into the mouth of Her 
Magesty’s Secretary of Srate for Foreign AFFairs. 
What actually passed was that Lord RosrBery put some 
question about Sir Henry Wotrr’s future movements, 
and Lord Sauissury replied, in the language of ordinary 
life, “I will telegraph and ask him, if you like.” The 
debate or conversation of Tuesday last, rendered for 
ever memorable by the fact that Lord Dersy made a 
joke, arose out of the strange conduct of Lord Mar. 
Lord Mar, whose life is embittered by the contempo- 
raneous existence of the Earl of Mar and Ketute, has 
recently communicated to Hansarp a speech which so far 
resembles the Second Philippic that a good deal of it was 
never spoken. Attention being drawn to this circumstance, 
the representatives of ‘ Hansarp” naturally reply that they 
cannot be responsible unless their reporters hear every word 
which is said, and that for that purpose they must have seats 
on the floor. Lord Sauispury’s interesting and important 
speech, in which he pointed out that this country had been 
committed, and foreign Powers misled, by incorrect reports 
of Ministerial answers, deserves serious notice. In the 
House of Commons Ministers read their answers, and, if 
they are of special consequence, send them up to the Re- 
porters’ Gallery. 


THE QUEEN v. BRIDGE. 


HOSE persons to whom claptrap is nearly, if not quite, 
the most hateful thing in this world have too many 
sorrows and not enough joys nowadays. But on the morn- 
ing of Tuesday last they must, if their souls be grateful, 
have thanked Providence, and, under Providence, the 
Queen’s Bench Division. Every one remembers the squabble 
—but for certain circumstances it might have been called 
the trumpery squabble—between a journalist named Simms 
and the Duke of Campripce on that memorable occasion 
when the wisdom of the London County Council in general, 
and of Colonel Howarp Vincent in particular, resulted in 
the mobbing of the Prince and Princess or Waves. The 
Duke thought—wrongfully, it seems—that Mr. Simms was 
arioter. Mr. Stmms thought the Duke was violent. Mr. 
Simms ran against the Duke, and the Duke rejected Mr. 
Simms—with the actions, and perhaps with the expressions, 
natural to an elderly military person who is being run 
against by hatless unknowns. Probably, if Mr. Simms had 
quietly explained, and said he was sorry for running against 
the Duke, the Duke would have said he was sorry for collar- 
ing Mr. Simms. But Mr. Svs lives in a day when journal- 
ism, or a certain kind of journalism, thinks itself (as, indeed, 
in the French language it calls itself) a sacerdoce, and he pro- 
ceeded against the profane Duke who had touched the ark and 
its priest. After trying Mr. Suem and Mr. Vaucuan in 
vain, Mr. Simms got his application for a summons heard 
and dismissed by Mr. Bripee. Then, still in the sacer- 
dotal frame of mind, he applied for a rule nisi, and it 
was granted, only to be now discharged. With Mr. Simms 
there is no reason for being angry. He was no doubt 
roughly treated, and persons who think they have a sacerdoce 
are apt to magnify their office. But when the rule nisi was 
originally granted, a judge, holding almost the most dis- 
tinguished of judicial positions, took occasion to make 
remarks about all the QuEEn’s subjects being equal before 
the law. This could only mean, if it meant anything, that 
Mr. Srms’s advocates had reason in suggesting that the 


Duke of Campripcr’s rank had exercised, or might be 
thought to have exercised, an improper influence over the 
magistrate’s mind. Mr. Justice Day, refusing the man- 
damus, remarked, in simple and excellent words, that “ in 
“his opinion there was not a particle of foundation for 
“ such an imputation, and it ought not to have been made,” 
He and his colleague also laid down the clear law that 
a magistrate’s decision is not subject to review in this 
manner, though, if he has declined to decide, he may be 
made to do so by the Queen’s Bench. 

The fact is, as every one who has his right judgment 
knows, that if there is any inequality between the QuEEN’s 
subjects at the present day, it is an inequality of an 
exactly opposite kind to that which Mr. Simms’s in- 
judicious friends suggested, and which Lord CoLEeripeg, by 
his manner of deprecation, seemed indirectly to recognize. 
We have changed many things, but in few is the change so 
remarkable as here. Under the influence of cant, that 
which is a choleric word in the soldier has become flat blas- 
phemy in the captain. We should stone Anas now if he 
declined to make Nasorn an allotment out of the palace 
gardens. We (that is to say, not we, but other people) 
solemnly question the political status of the House of 
Lords, because some youthful peer plays baccarat at three 
o'clock in the morning, though it has not been, that we 
know of, suggested that clerks or shopkeepers who gamble 
should be deprived of their political rights. When a man 
of the lower class insults a woman, he gets his few months’ 
imprisonment, and comes out to resume his business not a 
penny the worse ; but if the offender is of the upper, we 
break off his professional career, inflict a huge pecuniary 
fine on him, and let him have no place of repentance, 
though he seek it with exemplary conduct and the most 
heroic deeds. In every case the presumption of popular 
opinion, and even the operation of the ordinary law, is 
against the “ person of quality,” and in favour of the person 
of no quality. Perhaps this turn of the whirligig of time 
is as just as it is certainly in a sense comical. But, at 
any rate, “no preachee and floggee too” is sound sense ; 
and it is rather hard that the Duke of CamsrincE should 
not only be worried by legal proceedings of which had he 
been a nobody he would not have been in the least danger, 
but be innuendoed as a proud privileged prince as well. 


THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 


yg one the many railing accusations which have beer 
drawn from the Gladstonians by the success of the 
Primrose League, even they have never been able to charge 
it with showing a tendency to any of the maladies which 
often beset prosperous political organizations. There have 
been no splits in its ranks, no cabals, no intrigues, none 
even of those private envies and jealousies which weaken 
the power of associations, even if théy are not serious 
enough to dissolve them. The unity, the harmony of the 
Primrose League, and indeed of the Unionist party at 
large, is perfect, and there could not be a better time than 
the present for such a demonstration as that held at the 
Crystal Palace last Wednesday night. Mr. BaLrour, who 
accompanied Lady Sa.ispury to the evening féte and re- 
ception given in her honour, might well contrast those 
evidences of a united party with “the disorganization 
“and disintegration ” of their opponents. That state of 
things in the Gladstonian camp was never more conspicuous 
than at the moment when Mr. Batrour was speaking—a 
moment when Radicals and official Liberals were at hopeless 
loggerheads ; when we were hearing of “ pressure” here and 
“ pressure” there to induce men who are obstinately bent 
on breaking the line to “dress up”; and when gentlemen 
on the Front Opposition Bench were wavering in miserable 
mental uneasiness between the decencies of their places in the 
House and their fears for their popularity. The Gladstonians, 
as Mr. Batrour said, “belong by tradition to different 
“ parties; they hold different opinions; they obey different 
“ Jeaders ; they work through different organizations.” 
Nothing, in short, has hitherto kept them together except 
the bond of a confederated attack upon law and order in 
Ireland ; and now that they feel that their repulse and rout 
can no longer be disguised, and that it is vain to renew the 
assault, they are breaking up like a defeated rebel army 
into little lawless bands, each fighting for its own hand, 
owning “no common leader, obeying no common word of 
“ command, and neither formidable in attack nor powerful 
“ in defence.” 
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Sir Witt1am Harcovrt’s simultaneous observations 
on the internal condition of his y are not cal- 
culated to weaken the effect of Mr. Batrour’s damaging 
criticisms. The fact is indeed that, while the earlier 

of Sir Wiiuram’s speech at Hereford was an en- 
deavour to rebut the charge of confusion and despondency 
by a display of forced jocularity which sat particularly ill 
upon a speaker who generally amuses himself, if he does not 
tickle other people, the concluding portion of it was a 
virtual admission of the unhappy state of things in the 
Gladstonian ranks and a recital of its causes. Sir WILLIAM 
Harcovrt’s account of the dealings of the Government 
with the Royal Grants as “an unstatesmanlike muddle” is 
exactly one of those sallies which reveal the fact which he 
strives to hide. For this unstatesmanlike muddle is exactly 
the arrangement of which Sir WiLL1am’s revered leader was 
just about to express his almost unqualified approval—an 
approval of it, we may say, on every point except one 
which, as Mr. GrapsTone admits, is a pure point of 
form. And it is just because Mr. Giapstoner’s late Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer thinks it a muddle and his late 
Chief Secretary regards it as a trap, and nobody knows 
exactly what his other Front Bench colleagues think 
about it, or how they are going to vote on it—it is 
for these reasons, if Sir Wrti1am pleases, that people are 
just now sayimg that the great Liberal party is not pre- 
cisely a happy family. Perhaps, too, he might find, if he 
looked a little closer into matters, that there are other ques- 
tions not quite so prominently before the English public 
on which the union of the party even inside, and certainly 
outside, the House of Commons is not quite so complete as 
he would hike to believe. We do not propose to go back, at 
least in any detail, upon the proceedings at Edinburgh last 
Saturday, emd on Mr. Parvetw’s brazen attacks upon a 
tribunal by which he has been treated with a scrupulous 
fairness that would have redaced any one but an Irish 
agitator to ashamed silence. We only refer to the subject, 
first, in order to take note of an ex-Solicitor-General’s de- 
claration that the country had no occasion to wait for the 
Report of the Commission, that it had stopped the case, 
and was quite prepared to give its verdict, which was not 
likely to be altered by the Report of the Commission ; and, 
secondly, in order to suggest to Sir WitL1am Harcourt that 
the whole of the Edinburgh proceedings of last week are 
matters on which he would be well advised to say as little 
as possible; inasmuch as the particular stroke of sharp 
ractice which the central ScunapHorsts and the local 

ALCOTS have succeeded in bringing off is now more and 
more clearly proving itself to have been one of those clever 
blunders which the Scunapworsts and Watcors of the 
world are always committing, and by which they will in 
this case lose much more in the real bitterness they have 
created than in the sham enthusiasm they have worked up. 


Within a day or two of Mr. Parnett’s elevation to the 
citizenship of Edinburgh the programme of the “ New 
“Trish Defence League” was given to the world. Its 
language, we may at once admit, is such as need give no 
alarm even to that scrupulous Bailie, Mr. Lecatrry WALcoT 
himself. The object of the League, says the seeond para- 
graph of this document, is to counteract by “legal means 
“all combinations of landlords used to exact excessive 
“rents, to extort unjust arrears, or to impose inequitable 
“terms of purchase, to stimulate eviction, or in any way to 
“ destroy or imperil the security of tenants in their hold- 
“ings.” It is, perhaps, doubtful whether the Tenants’ 
League will wait for “combinations of landlords” to take 
action before commencing operations of their own; but 
that is a little matter on which we need not insist. If the 
promoters of the Plan of Campaign had confined them- 
selves to counteracting by “legal means” the efforts of 
landlords to obtain their rent (a process which would have 
included advice to the tenants to refrain under any circum- 
stances from resisting the execution of the decrees of the 
law), their assumption of the initiative and the offensive 
would have been readily enough condoned. The salient 
point in the programme, and the one which appears to 
have impressed itself most deeply on certain innocent 
English critics, is the strict propriety of the aims which the 

gue have set before themselves. Mr. Parne.t has been 


i terms which really almost seem to imply that his 
eulogists had been looking for another No Rent Manifesto, 
or had expected him to put into a document intended largely 
for English readers the same sort of language of which 


many\faddists do, for furthering their fads. 


an Irish eviction. It is, of course, quite unnecessary to 
spend much time over the precise wording of the Rules and 
Regulations of the “ New Irish Defence League” ; and it is 
most foolish to enlarge admiringly on the fact that the 
agrarian struggle in Ireland, if it be actually and exclusively 
fought out on the tenant’s side upon the lines of this pro- 
gramme, will actually for the first time assimilate itself to 
the orderly and lawful process of a strike of English work- 
men. Of course it will—if it be actually and exclusively 
fought out on the lines in question. But who believes that it 
is going to be? Or who can believe this without also 
believing (which, of course, may possibly be the case) that 
the campaign against landlordism is about to be dropped 
altogether, and that the programme is only designed to put 
a good face on the retreat? One thing we may regard as 


limits of the programme. They will not confine themsel¢s 
to advising tenants threatened with eviction, and assis! gg, 


before, encourage tenants to resist eviction, and the yawill 
do their utmost to get up eviction “scenes.” If they do 


campaign is no longer to be prosecuted in earnest, bat, that 
the engineers of the movement see their way to magyyg, use 
of it as a pretext for raising the wind. The mayey. that 


in very usefully for political objects, and it may, be .these 
objects which Mr. Parnext, who has long ceased. hjg direct, 
connexion with agrarian agitation, has in view. 


TIE MODERN VOTER, 
Wwe are not particularly enamoured of tlie Tithe Bill 


which Ministers have introduced and on which they 
seem to be strangely set ; although, as we pointed out last 
week, the opposition to it commends itself to us even less 
than the Bill. It is, by confession of its champions, a small 
and partial measure, and it is by no means certain that 
it will not tend to stamp in and aggravate the perfectly 
erroneous impression, so long traded on by demagogues and 
Dissenters, that the occupier and not the owner pays tithe. 
The facts, of course, are entirely the other way; the real 
state of the case being that the owner of land not tithe- 
free is really the owner of but nine-tenths of his nominal 
estate, and that the tenant has in reality two landlords, to 
one of whom he pays nine-tenths and the other the re- 
maining tenth of the sum due from him. If the subject 
is meddled with at all, the commutation and redemption 
of tithe, once for all, would seem to be the best plan. 
But the action of Mr. W. T. Twipett, of Mays Farm, 
Wallingford, which has given great joy to some Libera- 
tionists, has a bearing which is far more extensive and 
important than its bearing on this mere question of 
tithes. Mr. Twipe.t, it seems, wrote to Mr. Parker, 
the member for his division of Oxfordshire, informing him 
that he personally should at the next election “ use what- 
“ever influence he possesses in the district against any 
“candidate who may have supported such a one-sided 
“ measure without taking into consideration the question of 
“‘ the re-settlement of the tithe, and also the redemption of 
“the same.” The rest of the correspondence affects the 
matter hardly at all. Mr. Parker was probably right in 
pointing out that the tithe-payer as such—that is to say, 
the man who pays his just debts, and not the man who 
refuses to pay them—will be no worse off. The interesting 
thing is that Mr. Twipe.t thinks that he will—thinks also 
that, instead of being worse off, he ought to be better, and 
tells Mr. Parker, in effect, that he, Mr. Twipe.t, will vote 
against him, Mr, Parker, and make others so vote, if Mr. 
Parker does not oblige with his vote in Parliament. There 
is, of course, nothing new in this; it is what is done by 
almost all classes of voters, and it constitutes the main 
difficulty in the way of honest and independent discharge 
of the duties of a member of Parliament. But it is very 
seldom that the threat is made in such a naive and open 
fashion. It is, in fact, no doubt quite as much a breach of 
the trust imposed by the possession of a vote to use it, as 
But they 
have at least a specious pretext (with which they duly 
cover themselves) of believing that these fads are for the - 
national benefit. The temperance faddist says that he - 


. O’Brien delivers himself on the eve and the- scene of 


believes, and in some cases of abnormal folly perhaps : 


absolutely certain, that if Mr. O’Brien and his friends do | 
really intend to continue the prosecution of that campaigt. , . 
in earnest, they will not confine themselves within tg, .. 


tenants who have already been evicted. They wil'y as . 


not do this, it will simply mean, as we have said, thatthe . 


they can collect from the tenants for this purpose wil|,come - 
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does believe, that England will never be merry England 
till it is impossible for a thirsty man to get a glass of 
beer. The faddist in Joathsome diseases in the same way 
believes, or pretends to believe, that something dreadful 
will happen to “ the conscience of the country” if some 
thousands of reckless boys are not permitted to ruin 
their own health and that of generations unborn by con- 
tracting easily preventible maladies. Even the Home Ruler 
can sometimes disclaim any personal interest in Home 
Rule. But Mr. Twrvext, though he pays to virtue the 
homage of talking about “the interests of British agricul- 
“ ture,” has the merit of quite openly and honestly regard- 
ing his influence, including apparently his vote, as an engine 
by which he can secure the payment of less money to the 
tithe-owner and the retention of more by the tithe-payer. 
Even he, perhaps, does not see that his actual words and 
his threatened action mean this, and nothing else—that he 
wants to pay, say, twenty pounds instead of twenty-five, and 
is afraid of being made to pay twenty-five pounds instead of 
twenty. And if any one were to say to him—This is ex- 
actly the same as if you said to Mr. Parker “Give me a 
“ five-pound note, or I will use my influence against you,” 
Mr. TwipeLt would, no doubt, be intensely and sincerely 
indignant. If Mr. Parker in his turn offered him the five- 
pound note, Mr. TwrpeEtt would doubtless, if he wears the 
top-boots of a British farmer, apply those articles to his 
respected member’s person. Yet, if Mr. TwiDELL or any 
one else can tell us the difference between the two things, 
‘we shall be most heartily obliged. 


“THE MYSTERIOUS ALBUM”: IN ONE VOLUME. 


A “COMMEMORATIVE ALBUM” is a gift with 

which even the oldest and grandest of grand old 
statesmen is not presented every day ; and, when the donors 
of that gift are the great undivided and fragmentary Liberal 
party, it is natural that they should wish to show that, like 


‘Topcerses, “ they can do it when they choose, mind that.” 


But just as the glories of the Shield of AcHILLEs were 
eclipsed by the verse of the poet who sang of them, so the 
wonders of the Commemorative Album seem tame and 
commonplace beside the marvellous piece of prose in which 
they have been celebrated by the descriptive reporter of the 
Daily News. The first page of the Album, says this in- 


-spired writer, is “a general rehearsal, by the medium of a 


“ scroll taking the form of a capital G, of the works in 
“which Mr. Giapstoneg, the foremost statesman of the age, 
“has taken part.” That, it will be admitted, is pretty good 
Yor a first page. Not content with being “a general re- 
“ hearsal” simpliciter, it has aspired, and successfully 
aspired, to the even more difficult function of being “a 
‘* general rehearsal by the medium of a scroll.” And this is 
how the scroll, or the general rehearsal—it is not clear 
which—proceeds to conduct itself. In the first place, it 
-sots up “a parent stem,” around which wreaths “ give the 
“names of the distinguished couple for whom this work 
“of art has been made ready.” Then leaves sprout from 
this parent stem, and lo! “on the midrib of the leaves 
“of the scroll” are found “reminders of the Income-tax, 
“ Budget, and Succession Duties Act.” Having dwelt 
awhile on the tender recollections which these names in- 
spire, we follow the midrib further; but it has little more 
to remind us of, for “at Free-trade this particular branch 
“ stops.” Another, however, “tendsin a different direction, 
“arriving at the Oxford University Act (with the Arms of 
“ Oxford), and the French Treaty (with the Lion and 
“ Eagle).” This branch, however, of the leaves of the scroll 
is a better stayer than the midrib of the general rehearsal. 
It takes us to “the Abolition of the Paper-duties (symbo- 
“lized by the People’s Edition of Sir Water Scorr, Mr. 
“ GLapstonz’s favourite author), the Ballot Act, Abolition 
“ of Purchase, Alabama Arbitration (with a ship symbolical 
“ of that notorious ocean incendiary), Educational Agricul- 
“tural Holdings, Employers’ Liability, Corrupt Practices 
“ (introducing the famous axe), and Franchise Acts.” There 
is plenty for the subscribers’ money here, and those who 
have done admiring the “ Educational Agricultural Hold- 
“ings,” and that notorious ocean incendiary the Alabama 
Arbitration, will find fresh scope for their faculty of wonder 
in the introduction of the famous Corrupt Practices axe. 
The second page of the Commemorative Album is a more 
excellent song than tho first. Here “Home Rule is 
** accentuated by the Irish Harp, crowned with her cap of 
“ Liberty.” This accent, which is also a “ symbolic scroll,” 


starts “with the tender green of youth”—embiematic, 
perhaps, of the infant sprouts of Separatist conviction 
which began to “push ” in Gladstonian breasts when their 
leader found salvation—‘ and proceeds onward through 
“ gradation of colour to the rich russet of autumn.” The 
next page presents “a fine drawing of Hawarden Castle, 
“with a good deal of young bracken in the foreground”; 
and the artist who has taken possession of the next has 
managed to indicate, by “ delightful allegory, the debt laid 
“ upon Mr. Guiapstone by the study of Homer and Day 
“and the manner in which some portion of the debt has 
“ been paid by his exertions on behalf of modern Greece 
“and Italy.” This delightful allegory, which, in less 
imaginative hands (the writer's style is catching), might 
perhaps have taken the shape of an illuminated I.0,U,, 
accompanied by a decorative receipt on account, consists of 
“emblematic figures,” “surrounded by a vast amount of 
“ miniature detail that makes ono think of an old Italian 
“ missal.” But it is unquestionably page 5 which deserves, 
as this poet would say, to be crowned with the cake. It con- 
tains a “series of sketches illustrating the distresses of Ire- 
“ land ”—not those represented in the eighty odd portraits 
which appeared in the illustrated papers at the opening of 
the Parnett Commission, but others alleged to be even 
more baneful. “In the upper part of the design is a figure 
“of the right hon. gentleman as St. Georce fighting the 
“ugly dragon of Oppression with the axe of Home Rule, 
“ Every coil of the reptile’s body”—let the reader prepare 
himself—“ reveals a fact”; and these facts are “ Tyranny, 
“ Rack-rents, Evictions, Battering-rams, Bayonets, Castle 
“ Government, Coercion, Police Brutailty, Frosecutions, 
“ Prisons.” In the grip of this ideal, and at the same time 
matter-of-fact, dragon, “ Erin, green-robed, writhes in her 
“ agony, stretching out her arms in supplication to her de- 
“ fender.” On the right and left, “figures of Irish peasants 
“ support a shields,” recording the dates of beneficent Glad- 
stonian measures, while at the bottom England and Ireland 
clasp hands, while a “ red-capped god of love” makes the 
union of hands also a union of hearts. And here we will 
leave them. Words would spoil the image. Let us muse 
in silence on the green-robed Erin, and Mr. GLADsTONE at 
war with facts, on Cupp in a Phrygian cap, and the Irish 
peasant supporting a shields. But we should like to tell 
that dragon, with his coils of “facts,” that, much as he 
may pride himself on their involutions, the right hon. Sr. 
Georce could teach him a thing or two in the art of twist- 
ing them. 


SUNDAY TRAINS. 


5 oa when one is opposing nonsense it is advisable to 
be discreet in using it oneself, though occasionally it 
has a solid value. All that was said by the shareholders 
who attended the meeting of the London, Brighton, and 
South Coast Railway on Wednesday for the purpose of 
voting against Mr. ALLEN did not justify its utterance. Mr. 
ALLEN did an unwise thing when he tried to stop Sunday 
excursion trains. He supported his unwise motion by many 
foolish remarks, and when he went on to speculate as to the 
death-bed thoughts of the Chairman, he became distinctly 
offensive in the greasy way character's‘ic of some religious 
people. Still it was no answer to his folly to shout “Shut 
“up!” “That’s enough ! we thought so!” (an inane remark 
at all times), and so forth. Neither do we see much point 
in the criticism that only about 1,300 out of some 10,000 
servants are engaged in Sunday work ; for, if the thing is 
wrong in itself, it is as wrong for one as for 10,000. When 
also the Company gravely announces that not for 60,0001. & 
year would it employ its men on Sunday if it really believed 
the work was bad for their trains an 11 erves, the tongue of 
the sceptical hearer is almost irresistibly impelled to nestle 
in his cheek. The hands of the London, Brighton, and South 
Coast Railway are well treated, no doubt—partly because the 
Directors, like most English gentlemen, are not fiends, but 
much more because there are judges scattered up and down 
the country, and because good railway servants are not 80 
easy to get but that they can make terms for themselves. 
Those of Mr. Atten’s hearers who talked about men 
worshipping Gop in the green fields, or swarming into pot 
houses if they were not allowed to go in excursion trains, 
descended to his own intellectual level. A man does not 
go for a day’s outing in order to pray, and a fainful eX 
perience has taught that there is no natural incompatibility 
between the excursionist and the pothouse. 

The one solid reason why Sunday travelling should no 
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be put a stop to is that a great many persons wish to travel 
on a Sunday. They go for various reasons—some from 
necessity, others for business, others to church (in the 
neighbourhood of London very commonly), others, again, 
because they want a walk or a pull on the river. There 
are people who hold that none of these reasons justify the 
use of a train on a Sunday. It is an opinion like another. 
For the present it does not happen to be the opinion of the 
majority, that is all. The common illogical kind of Sabba- 
tarian hulds that some form of conveyance may be used, but 
not others ; some form of exercise taken, but not others. 
With him or her it is idle to argue. The only judicious 
course is to abstain from discussion, and be tender of his 
or her prejudices whenever they do not impose excessive 
annoyance on yourself. The use of Sunday excursion 
trains is due to the fact (which we now reveal for the 
first time) that many people who like to have a day in 
the country cannot conveniently go*on any other. As 
they have not yet been persuaded that the act is sinful, 
or have even thoughtlessly stopped short at the considera- 
tion that it is pleasant, they go on doingit. As long as they 
remain of this mind, the London, Brighton, and South Coast 
Railway may be expected to serve them, since, in fact, it is a 
common carrier and not a censor of morals. We have not 
yet heard that Mr. ALLEN wants to stop the omnibuses on 
a Sunday ; and we fail to see what moral difference there is 
between taking a ’bus to Barnes and walking to Richmond, 
or taking a train to Brighton and walking on the Downs. 
Qne argument there is for stopping Sunday excursion 
trains which has a certain force. It is based on the annoy- 
ance felt by those who live in the train’s place of destina- 
tio when they are invaded by a crowd of town people, 
generally depressed, sometimes noisy, and occasionally 
drunken. But we cannot recommend the argument for 
common use. It sounds ill in these days: and, after all, 
our fellow-subjects may be depressed if they like; it is idle 
to hope that some of them will ever give up being noisy ; 
and, as long as they do not commit assault and battery, it 
does not greatly signify if they are drunk. The remedy is 
totake a train out, or a boat, when they are expected. 
There is small fear that the ordinary excursionist will 
mader far from the neighbourhood of his provisions. 


THE BISHOP OF LINCOLN’S CASE. 


by is to be hoped that few people will be tempted (though 
the temptation is rather in the way of the average 
Englishman dealing with what he does not understand) to 
se in the proceedings which during the present week have 
weupied the curiously constituted Court that is trying 
Bishop Kino anything like an attempt to evade the issue. 
Those modest persons who are content with authority may 
perhaps be satisfied with the announcement that the 
Bishop of Sauispury (than whom no member of the Court 
is better qualified, and only one qualified as well) approved 
the contention of Sir Water Puiitimore that a bishop 
ificiating in his own diocese is not merely a “ minister” 
uder the terms of various Acts. Moreover, it is to be 
mmembered that the prosecution itself relies wholly and 
wlely on mauvaises chicanes. It would appear that the 
AncuBisHor, “inaugurating” (as they say now) a new 
procedure for what is practically a new Court, is going 
depend chiefly on common sense. That may or may 
tot be a dangerous innovation; but it is hardly the 
Church Association which has most reason to rejoice at 
i It is not common sense which in recent times has 
teereed that “shall be retained, and be in use,” means 
“shall not be retained, and if used shall impose imprison- 
“ment and other penalties on the user,” or which declares 
when a man speaks of “ side” he means “ end.” When 
prosecutors indulge in quillets of the law after this fashion, 
tis more than permissible to meet them with their own 
Weapons ; but the end of these things will not be yet. 
If it were possible to hope for any eirenicon in a matter 
there is much of the densest stupidity on one side, 
‘ad we fear we must say no small amount of feather-headed- 
‘8s on the other, some opportunity might be given by a 
r from (quod minime reris, to complete a quotation 
{his own) the Dean of Perersorovan to the Guardian 
this week. Dr. PerowNe has undoubtedly pro 
best modus vivendi that has yet been thought of, 


"rather has put into definite form the practice or the 


suggestion that the Ornaments Rubric shall be formally 
admitted by Convocation (and, we suppose, by Parlia- 
ment) as a permissible maximum of ritual, it being, with 
equal formality, understood (it will have to be formu- 
lated too) that surplice, hood, and stole shall be a per- 
missible minimum. This is so entirely in the spirit of the 
Church of England, and so entirely in unison with the 
practice of her best sons, that it is impossible to imagine 
any objection to it that is worth taking into consideration. 
Such objections, indeed, can only come from three classes of 
persons, no one of which has a real /ocus standi in the joint 
forum of intellect and conscience. There may be “ Ritual- 
“ists” who are not satisfied with the Ornaments Rubric, 
and who wish for “ fancy franchises” in ritual of this and 
that origin. If there be such, they may be abandoned by 
any intelligent Churchman to the tender mercies of Lord 
GriwtHorPE—which are cruel. There may be some who, as 
it hasbeen suggested, would fain compel every incumbent of a 
Simeon Trustees’ living to wear a chasuble—in which case they 
are guilty of exactly the same fault which is now chargeable 
on their adversaries. There are unluckily and notoriously 
many—theChurch Association being their mouthpiece—who, 
from a combination of ignorance, fanaticism, and folly, will 
object to, will certainly object to, the enlargement of the 
maximum, just as we have admitted that some will possibly 

object to the contraction of the minimum. But the pro- 

posed arrangement would at once meet the view of the 
highest Churchman and of the lowest Churchman who is in 

each case a rational being, with a knowledge of history, a 

sense of loyalty to the Church, and a desire for liberty of 
conscience and not liberty of persecution. If objection to 

it comes from any quarter, it will probably come from that 

quarter which knows that its own pretensions, unless svs- 

tained by common informers and legal quibbles, must de- 

crease and b2 destroyed. It is not there that Churchmen, 

in the proper sense of the word, are to be found, any more 

than they are to be found in the other quarter which de- 

mands license to indulge in a pseudo-Catholic will-worship. 

according to each man’s fancy. 


PROVIDENT SOCIETIES. 


HEN, in the course of the brief conversation on Mr. 
BraDiaven’s motion last Tuesday for a Committee of 
inquiry into the management of Friendly Societies, the 
CHANCELLOR of the Excnequer expressed his hope that 
“there would be no panic on this important point,” he 
indicated a real and serious danger. For there is un- 
doubtedly some risk of a panic, and it is beyond all question 
that a panic would do great mischief. Since the failure of 
the Cardiff Bank there has been a series of scandals of the 
same kind, ending in the business of the Yorkshire Pro- 
vident Insurance Company, which has just been brought 
before the House. As it has been handed over to the 
Public Prosecutor it is not a fit subject for comment. 
But even without this one example there is evidence 
enough to show that these Building, Friendly, and Pro- 
vident Societies, established to promote thrift, are par- 
ticularly liable to suffer from fraud and mismanagement. 
Many were set up under charitable amateur guidance, 
and what that means when the first flash of enthusiasm is 
over we know from the history of the Cardiff Bank. 
Undoubtedly there is enough known to make a panic 
possible, and even excusable. It is also undeniable that 
Parliament has to some extent made itself responsible for 
these concerns by special legislation and encouragement. 
For that reason, if for no other, it would only be doing its 
duty by taking further steps to see that they are kept 
solvent by honest and intelligent management. It would 
even do good service by saving small investors from still 
worse loss by proving that these enterprises are doomed to 
failure by the conditions of business, if that is the disagree- 
able truth. At the same time, the case requires wary going, 
as Mr. Goscuen reminded Mr. Braptavcn. Well-inten- 
tioned haste might only aggravate the mischief. The 
appointment of a Committee on Provident Insurance 
Societies might only bring on a panic, in which quite 
solvent concerns might be ruined. Mr. BrapLaven cannot 
want such a thing to happen. The course which the 
Ministry has decided to take is probably the wisest it could 
have selected. Legal proceedings will be taken in one 
nt case, and Government will wait for the report 
of the Committee on Friendly Societies before going 


“pration of the most intelligent Churchmen, by his 


further. In the meantime it will listen to whatever 
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Mr. Braptaven has to say. By following this course it 
will avoid the danger of promoting panic and will not 
stop inquiry. It is at least fair to refuse to take it 
for granted that the Provident Insurance Societies deserve 
all the severe things said of them by the member for 
Northampton. Sooner or later, however, whether in con- 
sequence of the Report by the Committee already sitting or 
on some other impulse, by this Ministry or another, the 
whole question of people’s savings banks and other institu- 
tions for the promotion of thrift will require to be over- 
hauled. It is only too certain that a great many of them, 
whether founded with charitable intentions and allowed to 
drift into the hands of scamps, or started by volunteers 
with no suflicient knowledge, or set going by astute persons 
with more knowledge of a certain kind than is good for their 
clients, are in a bad financial condition. There seems to be 
too much reason to believe that others which may 
not be unsound make mean profits by trading on the 
ignorance of their clients, The existence of such bodies is 
no benefit to the country in any way, and assuredly does 
no good to the cause of thrift. Mr. BrapLavcn was quite 
justified in pointing out that the ordinary legal remedies 
are in most of these cases rendered illusory by the ignorance 
and poverty of the victims. But this consideration does 
not make the course of the Ministry any the smoother. It 
cannot well propose to make all provident insurance for the 
poor Government concerns, and yet it is responsible for them 
_ as it is not for ordinary banking. If Mr. Goscuen gives his 
mind to the question in the recess, he may find in it the 
materials for a financial measure not less important than 
his Budgets. Not the worst result of the fears and inquiries 
would be the extension in England of People’s Banks on the 
 Scuutze-Detirzscu system which are now being recom- 
mended. They at least have been tried and have stood the 
test. 


BOULANGISM. 


OULANGISM, so the Correspondents write, was 
denounced here and also there this week. Several 
parts of France had the advantage of hearing the sinful 
thing told its fact. This piece of information may be 
believed on evidence less good than the word of English 
newspaper Correspondents. Denunciations of Boulangism 
are likely to be stock incidents in the French political 
comedy for some months to come—possibly for some years. 
For the present it will be denounced in more ways than 
one. The speechmaking way is not the only resource of 
the General’s enemies for the present. It is not, however, 
to be neglected, and so, while taking active measures of 
another description, MM. Rovvrer and Froquer have 
begun, the first at Grasse, near Cannes, and the second 
in the Aisne, to explain to the electors what Boulangism 
is, and what a fatal mistake they will make if they vote 
for it. There is, we presume, no particular need to re- 
peat the opinions of these gentlemen as to the merits of 
Boulangism. All the world is by this time familiar with 
the truth that a movement which can only succeed by 
- obtaining the support of a majority of voters is an outrage 
on free institutions. Neither do we learn for the first 
time that Boulangism, being interpreted, means Cvesarism, 
and its inevitable result disastrous war. The efficacy of 
these two arguments will depend on whether the peasantry 
have or have not come to the conclusion that some form 
_ of Cvsarism, as the Parliamentary Republicans call it, 
would not be preferable to prolonged maladministration by 
Parliamentary persons working with the Radical goad in 
their backs. Everything will depend on the peasantry, 
and nobody can tell how they will decide. What evidence 
there is goes to show that not a few of them, at least, are 
thoroughly disgusted with such government as they have 
had of late years, and are inclined to believe that any 
-change would be a change for the better. They may learn, 
‘too, if they did not know it before, from his speech that 
M. Frogver is as much in favour of a policy of adventure 
-as the brave General himself. He began by arguing that 
Revision was needed, just as the common Boulangist does. 
It is possible that those by whose authority the Revision 
will at least nominally be made may not think it necessary 
that the general overturn should be conducted exactly on 
the lines approved by M. FLoquer. 
Methods of denunciation other than speeches, and more 
immediately effective, are not wanting. Government can 


have been found in the Boulangist archives seized by the 
police. The ultimate effect of this measure, vigorous as jt 
looks, will depend on several considerations. It is beyond 
question that Government officials who lend active elec. 
tioneering help or give information to political enemies of 
their chiefs must e 
No doubt also, if there is a Civil servant in France who 
was so foolish as to send a letter to the brave Gener] 
beginning with the words “Ave Czsar, Imperator!” the 
Minister may be excused for proving to him that he might 
as well have added the remainder of the tag—in an official 
sense. But it is not proved as yet that all the purged 
Government clerks were guilty of such plain misconduct or 
folly as this. 
of congratulation, and on that a good deal depends. 
instance, they were written when the General had just been 
appointed to the Clermont-Ferrand command, in what 
sense can they be said to constitute an offence? The ques. 
tion will be still more pertinent if any of them are found 
to be dated during the period in which the Radical leaders 
were themselves the General's friends. 
this inconvenience in these “epurations,” that it is noto- 
riously so difficult to stop them. 


official supporters is apt to come with eating. The purge 


t to be dismissed when detected, 


We have yet to learn the date of their letters 
Tf, for 


Moreover, there is 


When a feast of this 
kind is on the board, the appetite of a Government's un- 


which began by being a disciplinary measure may, under 
pressure from volunteer advisers, be the means of giving 
the sorely tried administrative machinery of France yet an. 
other shock. Fresh indictments keep pace with epurations, 
and M. Quesnay DE BEAUREPAIRE is as busy as ever in the 
preparation of further charges of peculation. This, again, 
is an effective method of denunciation up to a certain point, 
and in favourable circumstances. It will do if there are 
good proofs at the back of it, and if they are promptly pro- 
duced. It will serve without proofs if there is a strong 
predisposition to believe M. QuEsNay DE BEaurepatre. Of 
the existence of this disposition there is, however, no evi- 
dence, and beyond all doubt the Ministry has shown m 
great haste in bringing its accusation to the test in court 
The General, as a matter of course, defends himself with 
his usual weapons, which are counter-charges and candida 
tures. To the Procureur-General, who brings sweeping 
charges, he answers sweepingly that the said Procureur is 
a pitiful rogue, and that his employers are even as he. It 
has been complained that the General has not answered the 
charges of peculation in detail; but as yet they are no 
themselves supported by evidence, and deserve no more 
than a round denial. To judge from the line taken by the 
Boulangist press, it would appear that the only charge the 
party is afraid of is that one which accuses the General of 
misuse of the treasury of the War Office. They explain 
that he only used his official discretion in spending the 
fund for public purposes. It will, of course, be the duty 
of M. Quesnay DE Beaurepaire to prove that he did not 
use his discretion, but did make a definite misuse of the 
nation’s money. When the evidence appears we shall know 
which side is right. As for that part of the General’ 
defence which consists of candidature for eighty seats in the 
Departmental Councils, it is easy to show how absurd it is 
If he wishes to test his popularity fairly, he should stand 
for eighty seats taken at random, and not for just the four 
score which he can pick with confidence. His election wil 
prove nothing, though his defeat would be a bad sign for 
him. But to all these criticisms it is enough to answe 
that the General’s popularity is not a matter of reason an 
logic, but of passion and semi-rebellion. It has answerel 
well with him to be elected, re-elected, and elected yet agall 
already, and he may well conclude that it will continue 
serve him. His return will make a demonstration, which § 
precisely what he wants. 


The time is at hand when the issue must be trie 
Within three months at the furthest, perhaps within a fer 
weeks, we shall know whether France has elected 
another adventure or for a continuance of the late atl 
present welter. There is also this subdivision of the mal 
question—if the decision is for the adventure, will it be the 
Radical or the Boulangist one—the Revision according # 
M. Froquet or the Revision according to M. BouLancs® 
In either case the outlook is utterly uncertain and the 
alternative is dismal. One piece of evidence there is # 
indicate, if not how the election will go, at least in wha! 
spirit it will be conducted. In every part of France Royals 
opposition candidates are retiring in favour of Boulang* 
and Bonapartists. They show that they think themsel 
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dismiss officials whose cards and letters of congratulation 


bound by the terms of the alliance arranged by Bam 
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Mackau to give way wherever they are not already in 
ion—and sometimes even when they are appa- 
rently. This abnegation and self-sacrifice, as it is called, 
in the somewhat inflated style of French political dis- 
cussion, is a matter of lamentation to the Gazette de France, 
and a text for many taunts in the Republican press. If 
the Royalists answer quite frankly, they will probably 
tell the Gazette de France that the severe regard for 
inciples, consistency, and character which it recom- 
mends is very pretty, no doubt, on paper, but that in 
ice it has spelt impotence for the Royalists for a half- 
century, and that they are tired of impotence. They 
an only make their influence felt in politics by hold- 
ing a candle to the Boulangist devil or the Radical; and 
of the two they prefer the first. To the Republicans 
they answer that, when a dog has to be beaten, and there is 
only one available stick, it must be bought at the market 
ice. They want to beat the Republican dog, and will 
y whatever is asked for the Boulangist stick. To jeer 
at this line of conduct is easy, but futile; for, if the 
course of the Royalists is not heroic or dignified, at least 
it is business. It means that all sections of the Opposi- 
tion intend to “go in solid for le brav’ Général,” and 
that, again, may well mean a bad beating or very narrow 
majority for the Republicans. For the rest, this eclipse 
of the Royalists is eminently characteristic of French 
litics. In all countries, when the fight becomes hot, re- 
spectable people are apt to fall a little behind your root- 
and-branch men—the fanatic who goes in head down, or 
the reckless and too often blasphemous fellow who goes in 
for the fun and the purse. But in no country in the world 
is the respectable man so summarily pushed aside by this 
well-matched couple as in France. The Royalists are in- 
tensely respectable, and so, of course, they give way. 


THE ROYAL GRANTS DEBATE. 


ie is impossible not to condole with Mr. LasoucHERE— 
and to congratulate ourselves—on the hard fate which 
has given him a coadjutor in Mr. Storey. Had his evil 
genius personally interested himself in the selection of a 
seconder for the motion of the member for Northampton 
last Thursday night, he could not possibly have found one 
better fitted to expose the pretentious hollowness of the 
cause which the leader of the Radical party, as we suppose, 
has made his own, or to place the motives which actuate 
the opponents of the Royal Grants in a more odious and 
contemptible light. For Mr. Srorey is simply the caricature 
of Mr. LaBpoucuere in his serious—that is to say, in his 
most effectively caricaturable—mood. In his lighter and 
more humorous moments Mr. LaBoucnere is not easily 
imitable, and by Mr. Storey he is not imitable at all. But 
these moments unfortunately become every Session fewer 
and further between ; and whereas even his assumptions of 
gravity are redeemed from the utterly absurd by a certain 
air of latent cynicism, as of a man who sees through his 
own affectations even when they deceive other people, this 
is precisely the characteristic in his leader which a man like 
Mr. Storey is hopelessly incapable of catching. His per- 
formance of last Thursday night—which, for bad taste, 
vulgarity, pomposity, and inflated self-conceit has eclipsed 
any previous exploit on the Radical benches—was one on 
which every sensible supporter of the Monarchy has the 
reason to congratulate himself. A few more such 
speeches as that of Mr. Storey, and many a Radical, who 
tan still lay claim to that character of “ English gentle- 
man” on which Mr. Srorey descanted with such strange 
Irelevance, will be ashamed to remain associated with a 
party which can apparently find no better representative. 
Mr. Giapstoye, replying to Mr. Lasoucnere and Mr. 
Storey, was a curious and, for one reason, at any rate, an 
Iritating sight. It is many years, alas! since he has 
delivered any speech so well worthy in tone and spirit, no 
ls than in substance, of his early reputation; and we 
tonfess that, as we so rarely nowadays get the benefit of his 
oratorical powers, we could have wished that they had 
employed against adversaries of more importance. On 
de bare point in dispute his tone was, of course, anti- 
tipated. He had no difficulty in showing, against the 
Msinuations of Mr. Morey, backed by the highly imagi- 
lative arithmetic of Mr. Storey, that, “ compact” and 
Mangement apart, there is no solid ground whatever for 


position to provide, not only for that numerous and still 
increasing body of grandchildren out of the direct 
line of succession for whom she has undertaken to pro- 
vide, but for the children of the Heir-Apparent as well. 
And it was as obvious to anticipate the stress which Mr. 
GLADSTONE laid on the eminently favourable terms which 
Parliament obtain through Her Mavesry’s express renun- 
ciation of all future claims in respect of the first-mentioned 
class of her descendants. What made Mr. GLapstonr’s speech 
valuable was not only his specific arguments, which could be 
easily foreseen, but his general exposition of the principles 
which govern the dealings of Parliament with the Crown— 
an exposition which was as sound and sagacious in substance 
as it was admirably expressed, And what made the subsequent 
debate interesting was the speech in which Mr. Moriey 
set himself to explain—what, perhaps, he will more fully 
elucidate next Monday—the causes of his separating him- 
self from his leader at the final stage of the proceedings of 
the Committee. We will say no more at present on that 
point than this, that possibly Mr. Mortey may succeed on 
Monday. What Mr. Giapstone had said on the subject 
before his lieutenant rose was perfectly plain and intelligible. 
He had wished for a certain form of declaration as to the 
right of the Crown in the matter of grants ; the Committee 
adopted another form, which Mr. GLapstoneE rejected, and 
still rejects. But he is of opinion, as with perfect consistency 
he may be, that all the practical objects which he sought to 
secure by the form of declaration which he proposed are, in 
fact, assured to Parliament and the country by the terms 
of Her Mavesty’s waiver of her rights. That being so, 
Mr. GiapsToNE is naturally an assentient to the Report. 
For Mr. Mortey to justify his own dissent he has to show 
that this view of Mr. Griapstone’s is unsound ; and on 
Thursday night he endeavoured to do so. He may, as we 
have said, succeed on Monday. 


AMONG THE BADAWIN. 


ANY years ago, about the time that Sheikh Farhin was made 
a Pasha by the Osmanlis, he built himself a fort of stone on 
the summit of the great mound of Kalaat Sherghat, which towers 
over the west bank of the Tigris about half-way between Nineveh 
and Baghdad. He laid the foundations of his square enclosure 
with many a strangely-sculptured block dug out of the ruins of 
old Ashur ; there, perched on the massive terrace of brick that 
had weathered the storms of thirty centuries, the little, wiry, in- 
significant-looking Arab tried hard to wear his honours with 
becoming dignity ; but the blood of Ishmael was in his veins, and 
the spell of the boundless desert was in his heart, so he soon gave 
back his fort of stone to the ancient desolation, and betook himself 
again to his black hair tent where he had been a free desert-born 
chief before the Turks tried to make him a Pasha and a tool. 
Some years ago, when the fertile plain between the Tigris and 
the bluffs, just below Sherghit, was black with the tents of his 
tribe, he had bidden the traveller welcome and had pledged him- 
self, Arab fashion, to a lasting friendship. But now the great 
plain was silent and desolate, and the tribe had struck their tents 
and moved away into the distant Sinjar. 

Suddenly, four Arabs came swiftly dashing through the scrub, 
brandishing their spears and making a great display of horse- 
manship—your true Arab is the vainest fellow on horseback 
—and the leader, after many salutations, proceeded to demand 
toll in Farbin’s name. They were nothing loth to compl 
witha very humbly expressed request that they would first visit 
a large encampment of Jabburs hard by. Once among the friendly 
Jabburs, their rollicking swagger sadly fell off when they found 
themselves the victims of a misplaced confidence, and knew 
that Farhan was likely to hear of this abuse of his name and 
fame. The Jabbur Sheikh swore roundly at them for villains and 
robbers—when they were gone. There is this to be said for 
the Arabs ; when their little schemes go wrong they never sulk. 
The Shammars went off as empty-handed as they came, and 
apparently as light-hearted, quite restored to cheerfulness by the 
promise that Farhén should not be told of their little game. 

A ride northwards over the great Mesopotamian plains fol- 
lowed, and eight days later Nineveh and the Tigris lay behind. The 
Sinjar range towers in front, and the green and trackless desert 
round its base is the summer home of the dreaded Shammars ; no 
fellah dare scratch the soil and no mukiri graze his beast within 
its limits except by sufferance and after due acknowledgment 
paid to the sons of the desert. The day before the camp had been 
at Ilugna. Weary with the long night march, painfully struggling 
with the drowsiness that made the sky and the desert close in 
and press like a heavy pall over body and soul and spirit, until 
the burden of the whole dim universe seemed to be crushing one 
into unconsciousness and darkness, the travellers saw at last the 
great mounds looming across the grey desert; and, just as the 
rising sun behind touched their summits, rode through the low, 


the assumption that Her Masesry is pecuniarily in a 


black tents in the hollow at their feet, where some twenty or 
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thirty families of nondescript Philistines—half Arab, half Kurd— 
live by the contemptuous sufferance of the rightful lords of the 
soil, and scratch a bare subsistence out of the ground on the very 
last verge of cultivation by the shore of the great desert of 
Jazirah. Men and women are abject, uncouth, and the most 
arrant thieves. Ali went foraging for supplies, and was soon 
heard lifting his voice in bitter taunts and reproaches on them- 
selves and their families to the third and fourth generation, and 
eventually returned with a scanty supply of watery /eben and the 
remark that he had unwittingly strayed into the rankest corner of 
Jahannum. He took counsel with the mukari, and for the re- 
mainder of the day woe betide the unlucky wight whose pre- 
datory instincts brought him prowling round the camp. “See, 
this noble merchant of scarified eben approaches. Hullo, my 
noble friend with the camel’s nose, has your excellency come to 
thrust the said ornament of your most villanous countenance into 
every dog’s platter ? ” 

Later in the afternoon Ali sat beside his master on the blackened 
ground by the “Sheikh’s” fire of camel-dung and passed round 
his master’s coffee and tobacco in a more condescending mood. 
It was found that the poor fellows had refrained from the rites 
of hospitality literally because they had nothing to offer. The 
Shammars were in the habit of paying sudden visits to “ collect the 
rent,” in the shape of anything eatable or portable that appeared 
worth the taking; and, being so neighbourly disposed, objected to 
their friends striking camp for the present. Ali and the muleteer 
shuddered, and, in the presence of a common danger, quite re- 
lented towards these simple folk. A passing gleam or ghost of a 
smile flitted across the Sheikh’s gaunt and haggard face when he 
told them that he would charge himself with the duty of sending 
the most gratifying accounts of their courage and generosity to 
their sorrowing friends in Baghdad should the Shammars devour 
them and the deserts yield them up no more. 

The next morning found the party descending the rolling downs 
to the level of a flat and boundless plain. One object alone broke 
the level monotony. Far away through the misty shimmer Tel 
Hawwa rose out of the flat—a solitary, cone-shaped mound ; and 
the little cluster of black spots at its base were the tents of the 
Shammar Badawin. At last we were among the true-blooded sons 
of the deserts. Already the slopes of the low foot-hills at the base 
of the Sinjar range to the left were black with droves of grazing 
camels ; five thousand was the lowest computation made of their 
numbers, which was afterwards found to be within the mark. A 
little company of Arab men and boys rose in startled surprise at 
the apparition of an Englishman coming suddenly into view on 
the crest of alow mound. The men seized their spears, and the 
lads armed themselves with a supply of the loose stones lying 
round, and advanced with threatening gesture, vociferating 
loudly. Just at that moment Ali dashed up, calling out, “ Sadik, 
Sadik!” (“A friend, a friend!”); but the youngsters held their 
stones in readiness, and the men looked on uncertain. Ali’s 
voluble expostulations brought out the reason of this sudden 
amaze. The Beg’s eyes shone with terrible glare, like the eyes 
of a spectral jinn, and the sudden apparition struck a chill into 
their livers. “Ife has shining things like Turkish liras in his 
eyes,” said one youngster; and the Beg’s eyes twinkled merrily 
through his gold-rimmed spectacles, and brought out a broad grin 
on the faces of the abashed Arabs. From them it was learned 
that Farhin was away on some marauding expedition, and the en- 
campment ahead was in charge of Sheikh Madjwal, his eldest son. 
A double disappointment, as the travellers should miss Farhan’s 
cheery greeting, and were not atall sure what sort of reception 
they should meet with from the morose and capricious Madjwal. It 
is curious to see how the sins of the fathers are visited upon the 
children among these Ishmaelites, whose hand is against every 
man and every man’s hand against them. When Farhan was but 
a youth his father’s tyranny had driven a large part of the tribe 
into open revolt. They chose one of Farhan’s blood for Sheikh, 
and Farhan joined him against his own father. For years the 
tribal feud went on; small mercy was given or expected on 
either side. At last the hereditary instinct of the tribal Arab 
and the right of birth of the old Sheikh prevailed; the rebel 
Sheikh became a proscribed fugitive, with a price set upon his 
head. Farhan, out of sheer Badawin obstinacy, stuck to the 
fugitive, and the old man saw in his son’s faithfulness his own 
opportunity. Negotiations were opened, and Farhin was per- 

suaded to bring in his friend on his father’s safe-conduct. 
No sooner was Farhan admitted into his father’s tent, leading the 
now humbled rebel Sheikh by the hand, than the old man rose, 
and with one thrust of his heavy spear laid his fallen foe 
dead at his feet. Farhan cursed his father for this cruel wrong 
done to the honour of his tribe and of himself, and never after, 
till the old man’s death, would he own him as father of his. Now 
Farhan is chief; and his own eldest son Madjwal is a thorn in 
his eyes and like smoke in his nostrils. Farhan, in spite of his 
empty title of Pasha, which has cost him dear, is still a rich man, 
and the vice of old age—avarice—has him in its grasp. Madjwal, 
even in the presence of the elders of the tribe, has more than 
once drawn his sword on his father in furious rage, demanding 
money—more money—and has gone away at last unsatisfied, 
muttering threats which have frozen the old man’s heart as he 
remembers the old bad days of his own youth. There have been 
whispers, too, of intrigues and abominations connected with 
Farhin’s hareem that have given Madjwal a bad name in the 
tribe. He is dreaded and disliked, and bad days are in store for 


shall be still. Madjwal has a young hopeful of his own, who js 
more than likely to keep up on his own account the traditions of 
the family. 
As one toils wearily over the slimy plain—there had been rain, 
and the black and sodden soil was of the consistency of glue, filthy, 
malodorous, and sticky—Tel Hawwa is reached at last. The 
first thing to be done is to visit Madjwal in his tent. Some 
Badawin women filling skins at the scanty pool of green and 
stagnant water, unveiled, unabashed, and uncomely, pointed out 
the tent at the rear of the encampment, conspicuous for its size, 
The Badawin tents lay widely scattered over the plain—ther 
must have been nearly a hundred of them—and in front of every 
tent was a spear stuck in the ground, head upwards. Wherever 
a Badu alights, you may know him by his spear; his title-deed, 
while it stands to the strip of desert, he claims for his own, 
As it was in the days of Abu’t Tayyib ul Mutanabbi, whose boast 
ing verse is the delight of every true Badu, so it is now :— 

And when at last we lighted, our spear we propped on high, 

A sign that none our generous heart, our lofty soul, deny ; 

That all in Misr and Irak and Khorasan who dwell, 

May know me as the Hero, might of my prowess tell ! 

The sight of those spears recalled many a tale heard round 
desert watch-fires of the prowess of the Shammar who laughs at 
the matchlocks and even at the rifles of his foes. The numerous 
and powerful tribe of the Dthalems, half fellahs, half nomads, 
encroached on what the Shammars considered their territory. 
The Dthalems, being well armed and numerous, resolved to stand 
their ground. Down came the Shammars like a whirlwind—a 
wild, impetuous rush of mounted spearmen. The Dthalems, after 
an ineffectual volley, turned and fled; and when the Shammars 
rested from the pursuit, seven hundred Dthalems lay dead on the 
desert, and seven Shammars. But more terrible still in its record 
of overwhelming disaster and death is the fate that befell the 
horde of plundering Circassians which the Turks marched out of 
Anatolia in the days before the Russian war, and settled in the 
Jazirah desert, about Ras-ul-Ain, on the head-waters of the 
Khabour. The Shammars strongly resented this invasion of their 
territory ; they were ever on the watch, lying in wait, and cutting 
off the unfortunate Circassians in detail whenever they caught 
them outside the walls of Ras-ul-Ain. Many of the Circassians 
went off to help the Turks against the Russians; and after the 
war the Turks, for reasons of their own (not far to seek), armed 
the Circassians with breechloading rifles. ‘The consequence (pro- 
bably calculated upon by the wily Osmanlis) was a pitched battle 
before the walls of Ras-ul-Ain. The Circassians sallied forth 
with their rifles to exterminate their foes. The Shammars met 
them on horseback, armed with the spear. For one long summer’ 
day the Arabs wheeled and charged and wheeled again, came on 
with whoop and yell, to dash off again in feigned retreat, until 
the last cartridge of the doomed Circassians had sped its bootless 
errand. Then the Arabs charged home, and not one of that il- 
fated band of Circassians escaped the unerring spear. The gun 
may miss its mark, is the boast of the true Arab, which you may 
hear in many a desert tent, but the spear never. Of twenty 
thousand Circassians, including women and children, transplanted 
into Arab territory, there remains to-day a miserable remnant of 
less than a hundred men—a gang of desperate, starving, ferocious 
bandits, to be heard of in the deserts north of Ras-ul-Ain. 

Madjwal stood in front of his tent—a small, spare man, 
like his father, the deep melancholyrof his sallow face, im 
tensified by the restless, hungry expression in his deep-set eyes, 
that spoke the character he was reputed to bear. The silent 
desert, its vast and lonely solitudes, has stamped the brow of 
the Badawin with its own grave sadness, and few who have 
lived with them in their desert tents but have caught and reflected 
the same expression of prevailing melancholy. Out of the ring 
haggard faces Madjwal gleamed a sad and transient smile of 
welcome ; then he gravely led the way under the black awning 
and placed his guest on his right hand, the seat of honour being 
a battered camel-saddle. A crowd of dingily-clad Badawin 
filled the spacious tent and squatted round the fire of camels 
dung, staring solemnly at the stranger. The Sheikh courteously 
repeated his salutation, which each man took up, repeating 2 
chorus, “ Sabahkum Allah bil Khair ””—* Your morning may G 
prosper.” Smoke, and discussion of war, politics, and theology 
followed ; a negro slave, black as night, presiding at the hearth. 
A blue-eyed, fair-haired lad of about fifteen, Madjwal’s son and 
heir, roamed about the tent petted by everybody. A troop of 
whinnying colts came sniffing about the squatting Arabs, who 
played with them and called them endearing names ; they finally 
scampered off into the plain in front where the mares wer 
quietly grazing. Presently a huge platter, heaped with some 
what mouldy dates, the whole surmounted by a handful of fresh 
butter, was handed out from behind the purdah that shut off the 
women’s portion of the tent, and the invitation was given to fi 
to. No one who has not sat the live-long day in a Badawin test 
with thirty or forty desert Arabs, with all their desert dirt am 
desert smells clinging to their unwashed garments, huddled 
together round the ashes of a smoky fire, staring with ha 
eyes out of gaunt and wasted faces, and breaking forth at suddet 

intervals into shrill and utterly irrelevant Arabic, can realize t 
deadly fatigue and monotony of the whole proceedings as the day 
wears away—nor the wild desire to plunge into the free and opél 
desert that spreads itself around and be at rest and at peace @ 
its bosom once more. At last was gained the shelter an privacy 
of the little tent—that white speck on the grey expanse 
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desert is row truly home, and the Englishman's castle—and 
six feet of rig on the desert-floor bore the rare and price- 
jess luxuries of fragrant tea from sultry Ind, and biscuits 
white and clean from dear and distant Albion; and there the 
yoyagers at ease reclined, revelled and exulted in the glorious 
abandonment of a well-earned repose. But, alas! a clatter of 

oping hoofs, a sudden irruption of barbarian hordes, a crowd 
of rudely civil Arabs filled to bursting the narrow limits of the 
refuge. Peace for ever fled, and with her the feast that was spread 
in her praise and glory and honour ; for the fair-haired, blue-eyed 
young savage, aided and abetted by his attendants, drank the tea 
and ate the sugar and the biscuits. Ilow came that strain of 
Saxon blood to mingle with the veins of the swarthy Semites of 
Arabian deserts? The desert should teach one patience, and so 
the compliments of a return visit being paid and graciously 
received, the hospitable hosts of an hour before were free to bully 
and cajole the confiding Englishman out of as much plunder as 
would pass by way of toll paid for his right of way through no 
man’s land. But a bargain is a bargain, especially among Arabs, 
so preliminary negotiations ended in the offer of a few Turkish 
dollars to the young barbarian with blue eyes, just as a small 
token of intense gratification at his visit. The young savage 
then demanded firearms. Now no man who knows the Arabs 
will, if he is wise, venture himself alone into desert solitudes with 
these toys. If he can afford to travel, and likes to travel, with a 
troop of picturesque armed ruffians in his train, and feels safer 
that way, that is his afiair. But the man who travels alone had 
better leave his revolver at home. It is only a temptation to the 
first Arab who sets eyes on it, and should he lose his nerve and 
“draw ” on a too demonstrative Badu, the chances are that, what- 
ever happens to the Badu, his own bones will be left bleaching on 
thedesert. But it was vain to protest to the persistent Badawin that 
revolver nor gun formed part of the scanty equipment. The 
critical moment had come at last. Each dark face growing darker, 
the deep-set eves gleaming with the rising excitement, angry and 
disappointed, the Arabs rose to their feet and made for the baggage. 
It is trying to stand by and watch a horde of rude and hungry Arabs 
scattering the contents of your mule-trunks overthe face of the desert, 
and bad for the nerves to hear the wild whoopand yell that spoke the 
rising passion of plunder, once roused not easily quelled. There was 
danger in the slightest sign or betrayal of irresolution or fear. 
Having made an offer, the only thing was to stick to it, and put 
onas stern and unyielding a demeanour as circumstances would 
allow. Before the astonished Arabs knew what was to happen 
next we were galloping across the plain in the direction of the 
Sheikh’s tent to see what Madjwal had to say to this treatment 
of his guests. Then there was a rush to horse; and the fleetest 
dashed alongside to implore and beseech, with many a protestation 
of remorse and shame, that they should not be handed over into 
Madjwal’s relentless hands, and the humbled and terrified Arabs, 
with much abject kissing of the hand that now held the whip, 
vowed that the whole proceeding was a feeble joke, and vowed 
friendship and brotherhood—if only they might not be delivered 
over to Madjwal's wrath. But first Ali must give them a full 
quittance for every article missing from the plundered trunks, 
and then let them take the money refused before and ge in the 
name of Allah. 

Madjwal was seen again that night and persuaded to give one 
of his Arabs as a visible sign and token to all whom it may 
concern that the party were henceforth under his protection. 
And, not caring to linger in the neighbourhood, they departed 
from Tel Hawwa and rode five weary hours through the dark 
witil they found another pool filled with stagnant rain-water, 
where they unburdened the beasts and laid themselves down on 
the desert for the sleep that they had lusted for. Four days 
the Arab guide abode with them ; all the party were mounted, 
but this little, wiry Badu trudged along on foot, unwearied, 
— uncomplaining. When roaming bands of mounted 

came out of space across the desert to hail the little 

taravan, at sight of the guide the levelled spear was raised to 
the shoulder again, and the men rode up with greetings and 
friendly, intrusive, questionings. On the fourth day when the 
travellers reached the utmost border of the Shammar country 
they filled the faithful fellow’s hands with what was left to them of 
their hoarded store of bread, and paid him in a coin (not a large 
one) of which he had never possessed the like before. He spoke 
few and simple words of thanks and farewell, was bidden in 
Arab fashion “ May God go with you,” and, gathering his coarse 
blanket round his meagre body, he strode away into silence and 


MILITARY GENIUS. 


TH popular belief that great commanders, like poets, are 
born and not made, is one that has taken a particularly 
strong hold on general opinion, and, like some other similar 
seems to defy the analysis of the student or historian. 

The very mention of war and battle, ch s and sieges, has a 
Cency to inflame the imagination, and engenders ideas of 
"™pidity and suddenness that are suggestive of inspiration and 
: of genius, and have little to do with methodical calcula- 
ton or slowly developed combinations. Historians wishing to 
t their readers with vivid and striking pictures are prone 


their anxiety to arrest attention unduly enhance the dramatic 
incidents of their story. Such terms as prescience and divina- 
tion are freely used. The leader is frequently heaven-born, and 
his actions are often represented as having been conceived and 
carried out on the spur of the moment. The very vocabulary of 
fighting has the same ring. Squadrons are usually hurled on the 
enemy. He is invariably crushed (or perhaps only hammered) 
with artillery, if, indeed, he has not already succumbed to the 
storm of bullets or withering fire that has been poured upon him, 
The foe is too often routed. The pursuit is launched after him 
like a torrent, by which he is inundated, if he has not already 
found a watery grave by being driven into the sea in his 
rear, or the deep river on his flank, Even practical soldiers, 
who should know better, have recently indulged in such 
highly-coloured language as to speak of “lead being pumped” 
on people several thousand yards away, and “the deadly hail of 
the machine-gun” has figured “with damnable iteration” in 
recent military literature. Yet we need hardly be reminded that 
what seems like divination is simply the necessary outcome of a 
long-prepared and judiciously-conceived plan, and events come 
about with striking suddenness and ease just because they were 
calculated on and foreseen by the eye of experience or knowledge. 
Genius will, of course, unmistakably assert itself in overcoming 
the chance difficulties of the moment and in dealing with un- 
expected contingencies or misfortunes. But it is the greatest 
genius who leaves nothing, or as little as possible, to fortune, and 
success has usually been rendered more than probable by genius, 
even if chance has something to do with the tinal mode in which 
it is brought about. To no leader of men, ancient or mcdern, 
have sudden inspirations been more persistently attributed than 
to the great Napoleon. He is pre-eminently the heaven-born 
leader, and he, if any one ever was, may be credited with instinct 
and intuition in the realm of war. Ilis meteor-like career 
dazzled and awed mankind, while his imaginative addresses and 
semi-prophetic words gave an additional glamour to his name. 
Yet it needed not, and was not due to, prescience that the sun 
of Austerlitz saw all he said it would. An intrepid leader 
who had noted and read aright the Austrian preparations, 
who remembered the history of Rossbach, could tolerably clearly 
anticipate the result of the struggle, and cast the horoscope of 
the morrow. Asa matter of fact, Napoleon’s calculations were in 
many instances amiss, and his genius was shown as often in remedy- 
ing on the moment his own deficiencies as in detecting and 
utilizing those of his adversaries. His first campaign in Italy, 
when as a young man of only twenty-seven years of age he at once 
leaped into the position of the first leader in Europe, is by many 
considered the most brilliant of his achievements, and is certainly 
the one that at the time gained him the greatest reputation. Yet 
it is concerning this very campaign that we have now the most 
conclusive evidence of previous study. A writer in one of the 
German military periodicals has lately shown that there is more 
than a chance resemblance between Napoleon’s scheme and con- 
duct of the campaign of 1796 and that adopted by the compara- 
tively forgotten French Marshal Maillebois in 1745-46. It 
appears that a remarkably detailed and lucid history by the 
Marquis de Pezay of the campaigns of this Marshal made its 
appearance in 1775, and there is likewise hardly a doubt that 
this work accompanied Napoleon to Italy in 1796. He is 
shown to have applied to the Minister of War to be su 
plied with it and the accompanying maps on his taking the 
tield, and from the way he mentions it, it is evident that he 
had already studied its contents. The assent of the War 
Minister to his request is still extant, and it may, therefore, 
be looked upon as practically certain that Napoleon had it with 
him during his campaign. At the time referred to Marshal 
Maillebois (it is somewhat curious that he received the baton for 
the capture of Corsica in 1741) was opposing the Sardinian and 
Austrian armies in concert with a Spanish force under the Infant 
and Count Gage. Without entering into any detailed account of 
the campaign, we may point out the close analogy between the 
Way matters stood at its commencement and the situation in 


‘Lhe Piedmontese were in alliance with the Austrians at the 
former as they were at the latter date. The positions occupied 
by the Spanish troops in 1745 on the Riviera were almost iden- 
tical with those subsequently held there by the French. In both 
cases French reinforcements were on the march along the Riviera 
to the seat of war, while in each case the anxiety of the Pied- 
montese was for Turin and of the Austrians for Milan. In both 
campaigns the object of the French leader was to fall with superior 
numbers on the troops of the King of Sardinia; to compel him, if 
possible, to enter on a separate treaty of peace ; and then, again in 
superior force, to turn on the Austrians and drive them back 
to the mountains of the Tyrol. Napoleon made use of the 
same passes through the Maritime Alps as did his predecessor, 
and both made their start across the hills from the neigh- 
bourhood of Savona. The object of both was to first seize Ceva, 
to utilize it as a pivot for their further movements and a rally- 
ing-point for their forces. 1t was expected by both generals 
that the Sardinians could thus be cut off from their allies, and 
that a separate peace could be easily enough extorted from 
them. This would leave the remainder of the French troops free 
to move with superior strength on Milan, sever the Austrian 
communications, and make themselves masters of Austrian 
Lombardy. In both cases the scheme for dividing the allies 


Y stress on the more brilliant features of a campaign, and in 


succeeded, and the Sardinians were first badly beaten in detail. 
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The ultimate success of his strategical dispositions was not 
reaped, however, by Maillebois as subsequently by Napoleon. The 
Spaniards were directed by the Court of Spain to move on Parma 
and Piacenza, and Maillebois could no longer count on their 
immediate co-operation. Peace between Frederick and Maria 
Theresa was likewise concluded just then at Dresden, and the 
Austrians were reinforced from home. The Sardinians accord- 
ingly plucked up heart, and again took the offensive. The 
Austrians hemmed in the Spaniards round Piacenza; and even- 
tually they had to evacuate Lombardy. Widely different was 
the end of the campaign of 1796, but there is nevertheless a strik- 
ing similarity between the leading features of the two; and the 
fact that we know that Napoleon had Maillebois’s Mémoires with 
him, and was probably well acquainted with them, makes the 
resemblance doubly significant. It shows that his conception of the 
campaign was no sudden inspiration, nor even perfectly original ; 
but only another instance of genius utilizing and improving on 
the experience of former workers in the same field. It is an 
example of how even the failures of a previous generation have 
their share in bringing about the triumphs of later years, and of 
how honest and conscientious work, though it fail at the time to 
effect great results, is seldom or never thrown away. The know- 
ledge of the country that guided Maillebois in his decisions (he 
had been campaigning there thirteen years before) was utilized 
and turned to account by his successor, who recognized the 
soundness of his views, and did not hesitate to adopt them. 

Success here, at any rate, was not due to any heaven-born in- 
spiration or sudden impulse, but was the result of careful thought 
and study of the experiences of a man whom the world has 
never thought of crediting with any extraordinary talent. Genius 
found the schemes of intelligent mediocrity ready to hand,and made 
brilliant use of them; but they were none the less originally the 
conceptions of a very ordinary mortal. We have thus again an 
illustration of the adage that genius means the capacity of taking 
infinite pains, and that before a man proceeds to execution he 
must have knowledge to go upon. Even then it needs genius to 
turn such knowledge to the best account, and the leap from 
knowing to doing is undoubtedly a wide one. To accomplish it, 
however, does not need so great an effort as to spring from igno- 
rance to success. 


LONDON MONEY-LENDERS. 


_— recent case of Cochrane rv. Moore, in which Lord Justice 
Lopes's judgment will have been to most minds eminently 
satisfactory, has let a flood of light upon the habits and customs 
of the London money-lender of the present day, and the various 
wiles which the person in question is accustomed to practise in 
the pursuit of his art. 

Of course there are moiey-lenders and money-lenders. But 
however much these gentry may differ—and they do differ in 
many remarkable ways—there is one point in their proceedings in 
which they exhibit a striking unanimity. They always charge 
60 per cent. for the accommodation they afford, and as much 
more as they can get. Money-lenders may roughly be divided 
into four classes :— 


a. The leading West-End bill-discounters ; or Kings 
of the Usurers. 

é. The smaller bill-discounters. 

e. The bona-fide Bills-of-salemen. 

d. The bogus Bills-of-salemen. 


It is our intention to deal briefly in this article with these four 
main sections of the money-lending community. 

Princes of the tribe always, or nearly always, live at the 
West End. Cork Street, Burlington Gardens, and Jermyn Street, 
and Sackville Street, Piccadilly, and St. James’s Street, are the 
localities in which, as a rule, they pitch their tents. Their offices 
are very handsomely, and indeed elaborately, furnished. There 
is a plentiful supply of jewelry upon the premises with which 
to entrap the unwary. In the old days the West-End usurer was 
perfectly content if he could palm off a few dozens of inferior port 
or Hamburg sherry upon his customer. The usurer of to-day flies 
at higher game, and in a big transaction often manages to dispose 
of 2,000/. or 3,000/. worth of jewelry, needless to say at an un- 
commonly remunerative price. The West-End money-lender has 
always in his service a remarkably astute gentleman, who in 
some ways corresponds to a solicitor’s managing clerk. This 
trusty lieutenant knows all his master’s customers, and, if occa- 
sion requires, exactly what lie to tell them without consulting 
his principal. Then, too, there is generally a tame solicitor on 
the premises, or at all events round the corner, who is ready 
at a moment's notice to prepare any necessary documents, or 
take a declaration from the victim as to his circumstances, pro- 
spects, and general indebtedness, if it be thought desirable to pos- 
sess such a lever in case of non-payment. Money-lenders of this 
description for the most part employ an army of touts—men who 
are occupied from morning to night in bringing flies to the 
spider's web. These touts belong to a great variety of walks in 
life ; some of them are members of the best clubs, others may be 
jewellers’, or tailors’, or hosiers’ assistants, who have managed to 
get on terms of familiarity with the customers at their master’s 
establishment. Many of these touts earn a large income, and this 
is scarcely to be wondered at, for, as a ain died receive a com- 


mission from the money-lender as well as a substantial percen: 
from the borrower upon the amount of the advance made to him, 
The interest charged by money-lenders, such as those we are at 
present describing, varies from 40 or 50 to 100 per cent. Jt 
is fixed at 20/. per 100/. for three months (é.e. at 80 
cent.) The first transaction generally takes the form of a bill at 
three months, carrying interest after it becomes due at the rate of 
Is. in the pound per calendar month (i.e. 60 per cent.) until pay. 
ment. Then for the most part follow “ renewals,” or fresh trans. 
actions, in which interest is heaped upon interest, with the in. 
evitable result that the position of the borrower is ten times 
worse than it was when he first entered the den. Of course 
money-lenders may occasionally be of great service to people who 
require a sum of money at a moment’s notice, and have no other 
means of obtaining it than by applying to a usurer. There is a 
good deal of truth in the famous “ Mr. Benoni Crabbe’s” remark 
when he says :—-“ The question for my clients to ask themselves 
is not the amount of interest [ demand, but what my money is 
worth to them. Ido not hunt them up; they come to me, and 
often in ghastly trouble. I have saved officers of unblemished 
repute—men with the Victoria Cross and the Ribbon of the 
Bath—from being hooted out of their ships and regiments; 
not always by their own fault, but sometimes through mishap 
or evil fortune. My money has been often more than gold ; it 
has been life and honour. I have known a surgeon take a thou- 
sand guineas for saving a man’s leg. I have saved men from 
blowing out their own brains by lending them fifty pounds at 
a moment’s notice.” Still, on the whole, we are inclined to think 
that Lord Justice Lopes’s remarks upon money-lenders as a pro- 
fession were in no sense too severe. 

As for the smaller bill-discounters, they carry on a precisely 
similar business, only, of course,on a much more modest scale. 
They have, for the most part, a humble office at the West-End 
where they negotiate small loans at a rate of interest positively 
appalling. When, by means of advertisement or otherwise, a 
victim to whose wants, through lack of capital, they are unable 
to minister is hooked, they march him off to one of their richer 
brethren, who gives them a liberal commission for the introduction 
and a share of the profit when the unlucky borrower has been 
sufficiently bled. During the last few years it has been shown, 
in many cases that have come before the law courts, that among 
this sectiun of bill-discounters there are a considerable number of 
“pill-stealers,” who have a playful way of extracting an accept- 
ance for a considerable amount from the intending borrower upon 
the plea of getting it discounted for him, handing it to a friend 
who afterwards poses as the “innocent holder for value,” and 
dividing the proceeds with their fellow-conspigator after their 
dupe has been made to pay. 

We next come to the man who advances money upon bills of 
sale. Now the bona-tide bill-of-saleman does not, as a rule, 
advertise. His customers for the most part are introduced to 
him by the shadier kind of solicitors, and sometimes, indeed, by 
sherift’s officers and their assistants. When an execution has 
been levied, the “man in possession” left by Mr. Ezekiel or Mr. 
Aaron makes a point of suggesting to the distracted mistress that 
the “ governor” has a friend who desires nothing better than to 
“pay it out.” And, if the proffered services are accepted, the 
result inevitably takes the shape of a bill of sale, with something 
very like 150 per cent. interest tacked on to it. The interest 
charged by the bill-of-saleman is enormous; and, if a single 
instalment be a couple of days in arrear, he has a habit of 
sending down a large furniture van, accompanied by a dozen 
men, and clearing his customer's house in the most light- 
hearted manner possible. We are thankful to say that the 
Bills of Sales Act has proved a great stumbling-block to 
these people. In order that a bill of sale should be valid and 
regular, the provisions of this Act have to be most rigidly 
followed, and Shylock has been bowled over again and agait, 
and his bill of sale declared absolutely void, because he has 
not been content with what the law has in its wisdom seen fit to 
allow him, but has thought proper to prepare a bill of sale upon 
his own model, and to suit his own plans. We have painted the 
West-End usurers in their true colours, and can scarcely be 
accused of exaggerating their merits ; but, when all is said and 
done, these worthies are, at their worst, men of honour, courtesy; 
and even kindliness compared with those who employ that } 
instrument of torture, the bill of sale, in the various stages from 
its preparation and signature down to the almost inevitable con- 
clusion of wreck, pillage, and too often downright theft. 

Lastly, there is the bogus bill-of-saleman. This individual 
advertises that he will lend money at 5 per cent. upon furn- 
ture, or farming stock, or any other available security. The loan 
is to be made without publicity, and will be carried through free 
of all expense. But the applicant soon finds out how much 0 
this little fairy-tale is true. In the first place, he is asked to pay 
as large an “inquiry fee” as the so-called money-lender thinks 
can be wrung from him ; and, when he has parted with this, he 
is called upon for a further sum in connexion with the expenses 
of carrying out the loan; and is finally told that, the inquiries 
relative to himself having proved unsatisfactory, the lender 
greatly regrets that he is unable to make the advance. Thes 
gentry live almost entirely upon the inquiry fees paid them by 
their victims. Some of them, as was shown at a recent trial # 
the Central Criminal Court, never make an advance at 
Others, perhaps, may do so to one out of fifty applicants who 
have paid inquiry fees, and then, of course, at an enormous 
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of interest. Indeed, the “5 per cent.” quae swells into 

It is to be regretted that the unhappy victims do not 
more often put the criminal law in force when they have found 
themselves cheated in the way we have described. But of 

it is easy to see why they should shrink from publicity 
and prefer to allow themselves to be cheated rather than publish 
theit impecuniosity to the world. And thus the foulest inmate 
of this foul nest carries on his nefarious calling with comparative 


impunity. 


POETS AS LANDSCAPE-PAINTERS. 


ETS are a fortunate race. The art of rhyming was till 
lately so far beyond the power of most people that the 
few who possessed it were looked on with awe, and allowed to 
commit all sorts of crimes unmolested. Breaches of the deca- 
logue might be urged on the reader, and he only smiled as he 
murmured “ poetical license.” High treason and sedition might be 
ht, but as long as they were taught in verse nobody cared. 
It is time, however, that moralists and teachers of the exact 
sciences made a stand at the false statements of poets as land- 
seape-painters. How many of us have had our minds fatally cor- 
ru by the astonishing description in Campbell's stirring poem 
of “Thy wild and stormy steep, Elsinore”! The imaginative 
infant instantly figures to itself bare beetling crags stretching far 
into a sea that is for ever swirling at its base, the foam mingling 
with the white wings of the circling sea-birds; and the picture 
remains long after he has become aware of the actual facts— 
that at Elsinore great beech-trees slope gently down, and sweep 
their branches almost into the Sound itself—that there is no cliff, 
no sea-gulls, no nothing. To the end of its life the child harbours 
a sense of injury towards the inoffensive Elsinore; he feels 
towards it as grown people feel towards the original of a very 
flattering portrait ; as if the sitter was in some way responsible, 
and that they would like to be revenged on Aim if they only got 
the chance. If the child is conscientious, and of a truthful 
nature, his whole future will be poisoned by Campbell’s rash 
statement concerning Elsinore. He will dread to visit Rome lest 
the Tiber, instead of “ tossing his tawny mane,” should turn out a 
blue and tranquil stream. He will shun Mont Blanc for fear 
that the Arve and Arvéiron, instead of “raging” at his “base,” 
may prove to be in some distant valley. Cashmere will be a sealed 
book to him ; for who is to know if the roses really are bright by 
the calm Bendemeer, or if it is merely the convolvulus or cowslip 
which flourishes by those waters? Wordsworth is certainly a 
more trustworthy guide in this important question than most of 
his rivals, and has less inaccuracy on his conscience. The very 
qualities which made him a faithful chronicler of Betty Foy 
and her afflicted offspring led him to be careful and accu- 
rate in his descriptions of scenery, and if the “ plough and 
harrow” are not precisely the first images suggested by the 
mention of “pleasant Teviotdale,” but rather the echo of the 
baaing of many lambs, both plough and harrow are implements 
by no means unknown to the inhabitants. 
In his description of the notorious swan on still St. Mary’s 


temptation to create (as Scott did) a herd of swans arching their 
= necks and gazing complacently at their reflections in the 
mpid waters. But no. He was proof against all the blandish- 
ments of the Muse, and confined himself strictly to the truth, 
which was that there was one swan, and no more, on the loch. 
Why there should be only one swan, and if it is always the same, 
and when it first came there, are questions which the student of 
natural history may be able to answer. To the uninitiated they 
are as darkly mysterious as the origin of Prester John; but this 
swan goes about killing young ducks. 
In proportion as Wordsworth is to be commended for the 
retenue and dignity of his attitude towards the swan of St. Mary’s 
we must severely condemn Scott for his account of the 
home—whether permarent or temporary—of that interesting 
bird. Even in Scotland many people have no idea of the exist- 
ence of such a spot as St. Mary’s; while in England it is quite 
safe to assert that it would never have been heard of at all had 
it not been “ honourably mentioned” by these two poets. But 
the “children of larger growth” who are impelled by Scott's 
majestic lines to drive eighteen miles from Selkirk, or nearly as 
many from Moffat, to visit “ St. Mary’s silent lake,” will be rather 
bewildered when, book in hand, they compare the realit7 with 
the description in Marmion :— 
Thou know’st it well ; nor fen, nor sedge, 
Pollutes the pure lake’s crystal edge ; 
Abrupt and sheer, the mountains sink 
At once upon the level brink ; 
And just a trace of silver sand 
Marks where the water meets the land. 
Far in the mirror bright and blue 
Each hill’s huge outline you may view, 
Shaggy with heath, but lonely, 


There is not a single statement in these nine lines which is not 
open to criticism, or even contradiction. St. Mary’s Loch is a 
More fortunate Hendon ; it has the same want of an imposing 

, the same air of a reservoir which has casually burst into 
& green valley, and has settled down and made itself at home. 
A reeds or sedges would do something to mitigate this 


themselves well below the surface, serving the double ——_ 
of shelter for the fish and traps for the lines of the fisher- 
men. The “mountains,” so far from being “ abrupt and sheer,” 
are round, pudding-shaped lumps of no great height, and 
perfectly easy of ascent from any part of the shore if the 
traveller has the mountaineering mania strong upon him. The 
“silver sand” turns out to be a streak of whinstones, only 
visible when a dry summer has left the shores bare, otherwise 
the water comes right up to the edge of the grass. As to the 
“brightness and blueness” of the mirror, that is a matter of the 
luck of the particular tourist, though certainly the poet was so 
far right when he spoke of the reflections. Whether the water 
be grey or blue, the reflections are equally firm and clear, and no 
dog could be accounted a fool for mistaking here the shadow for 
the substance. But when the conscientious explorer turns to 
look for the “huge outline” of the objects reflected he snorts 
with indignation. The tallest of them does not seem above six 
hundred feet, and its outline would not disgrace an apple- 
dumpling or a dish-cover. Three false statements in as many 
lines naturally make the humble student of poetry and nature 
suspicious as to the rest; but he bounds with rage when he is 
next asked to look upon the hills as “shaggy with heath.” This 
is the crowning insult to his understanding; for, however long 
his sight and keen his eyes, he may sweep the horizon to 
the end of his life without being able to detect more than one 
dumpy hill with heather on it. This is the great drawback 
to the hills of the South of Scotland. Their shapes are often 
fine, but their eternal green becomes monotonous except for the 
brief space in the autumn when the bracken changes into gold. 
After this nothing matters. The “thousand rills” which flow 
into the lake (the country—for Scotland—is curiously destitute of 
them), and the “ solitude” which is profaned by a horse’s hoofs, 
though not apparently by the baaing of the endless sheep, may 
pass unnoticed. But our faith is shaken. It may be true that 
on occasions known to the poet the lake “ heaves her broad 
billows to the shore,” and that eagles scream around Loch 
Skene. But perhaps the strangest part of the whole is, that these 
assertions should be quoted in all the local guide-books as if 
they were literally true. Yet even a landlord of an inn can see 
that they are purely fanciful, and that St. Mary’s and Loch Skene 
are no more like Scott's pictures than the ladies who sit to 
Mee, R.A., resemble his charming portraits, 


RACING. 


HE week between the Newmarket July Meeting and the 
Liverpool Summer Meeting used to be one of the quietest in 
the racing world. It has now become one of the most eventful. 

A dozen two-year-olds came out for the Zetland Stakes of 
1,500/. on the first day at Leicester, and Lord Calthorpe’s Heresy, 
with 4]bs. extra, was made the favourite; but she only ran a 
bad third to Mr. M. Dawson's The Whaup, who had an allowance 
of 8 lbs., and Lord Penrhyn’s Far Niente, who had one of § lbs. 
Far Niente was only beaten by a neck, so that, at the weights, 
he ran as well as The Whaup, and some good judges considered 
that he lost ground in the last stride or two by trying to 
“savage” his opponent. Others thought that he failed to “ stay 
the course” over the severe ascent. The Whaup has very fine 
shoulders and both size and power, but Far Niente was, upon the 
whole, most admired of the pair, although this was his fifth sueces- 
sive defeat, and his exhibition of temper in the race just described 
was far from encouraging. If the finish for the Zetland Stakes 
was rendered unsatisfactory by Far Niente’s ill conduct, that for 
the Midland Derby, a race of equal value, for which the new 
mile-and-a-half course was used for the first time, was spoilt by 
the breakdown of the favourite, Mr. Rose’s Gulliver, the winner 
of a Biennial and the Hardwicke Stakes at Ascot. Even under 
these unfortunate circumstances he was only beaten by half a 
length by Lord Zetland’s Pinzon, to whom he was giving 4 lbs. 
This was a great piece of luck for Pinzon, for at Ascot he had 
finished very many lengths behind Gulliver at even weights, and 
he had lost, altogether, thirteen races out of fourteen. 

The Portland Stakes of 6,000/., which was run on the 6th of 
April last year, was this season put off until the 17th of July—a 
far better date, as the earlier one tended to encourage trainers to 
force their two-year-olds during the winter. Although there 
were only half a dozen starters, the race excited a great deal of 
interest. The public form of the competitors was pretty clear. 
The Duke of Portland’s Semolina had beaten Surefoot by a head 
at Ascot, and Surefoot at the same meeting had beaten Baron 
Rothschild’s Heaume, who was now to run against Semolina, S| 
a length. Within the week, again, Heaume had beaten Mr. H. 
Milner’s Riviera by a length at Newmarket. On paper, therefore, 
Semolina was bound to beat Heaume by at least a length, while 
Heaume would beat Riviera by about the same distance. Mr. J. 
Houldsworth’s Alloway had run within half a length of Signorina 
when receiving 4 lbs., instead of giving her the usual 3 lbs. for 
sex; but, as Semolina and Signorina had never met, it was a 
mere matter of conjecture whether he would or would not be 
able to beat Semolina. Lord Dudley’s Formidable had won all 
the three races for which she had hitherto started. Lord Penrhyn’s 
Sweet Ellen, on the other hand, had been unplaced in her only 
race, although she had cost 2,500 guineas as a yearling. The six 
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trifle the best of it, and she at once took the lead, accompanied 
by Formidable. At the foot of the hill the jockeys of Heaume, 
Semolina, and Alloway were beginning to ride their horses rather 
more than their backers quite liked, and Sweet Ellen was already 
“tailed off.” On ascending the hill Alloway was the first to 
drop back beaten, and halfway up it the hitherto infallible 
Semolina, for the first time in her life, showed unmistakable 
symptoms of defeat. Just as she collapsed, Formidable almost 
collared Riviera, and Heaume was seen rapidly making his 
way to the front. A very interesting race followed. It was 
obviously a close affair between Riviera and Formidable, ridden 
by T. Loates and G. Barrett; yet danger was threatened to 
both by F. Barrett on Heaume, who was steadily gaining on 
the pair. Just before reaching the winning-post, all three seemed 
on an equality; but Riviera won by a neck from Heaume, who 
was only a head in front of Formidable. This was a reversal 
of Riviera’s form of the week before with Heaume by about 
7 \bs., and of Heaume’s indirect Ascot form with Semolina by 
fully a stone. As a rule, what we may term a double reversal 
of public form looks like untrue running, and a sudden change 
of positions to the extent of something like 21 Ibs. is rarely to 
be trusted. It must be admitted that the hill at Leicester is 
trying ; but so also is that at Ascot. After the Portland Stakes, 
Riviera was the richest two-year-old winner of her year, with 
7,105/. to her credit. Puzzling as was the form shown for the 
Portland Stakes, it would be unfair to complain of it, as the 
running among the best class of two-year-olds had hitherto this 
season _ exceptionally consistent, and if public form were to 
be absolutely unvarying, there would be little interest in racing. 
It will be convenient to notice here the race for the National 
Breeders’ Produce Stakes of Saturday last at Sandown, as it had 
an important bearing upon the form of Heaume and Riviera. 
Loup was only beaten by a head by Rathbeal, to whom he was 
giving 13 lbs., and he had behind him a field of thirteen horses, 
to all of which he was giving from 9 to 16lbs. For the Chester- 
field Stakes at Newmarket he had finished three-quarters of a 
length behind Heaume and a neck in front of Riviera. 

Great interest was taken on the Thursday at Leicester in the 
first appearance on a racecourse of Baron Kothschild’s Le Nord, 
a grand two-year-old colt by the famous Tristan. Like his sire 
and his dam’s sire, Wellingtonia, he is a chestnut. It was the 
general opinion that he showed something of Wellingtonia’s high- 
set quarters and Tristan’s strength of loin, with great depth of 

irth, and plenty of bone below the knee. He won the Knighton 

late in a canter from a somewhat moderate field. The 
Leicestershire Handicap was won by Mr. J. Lowther’s King 
Monmouth, who had won the same race last year and now 
started at 1oto 1. For the Salford Borough Handicap he had 
beaten Fullerton over the same distance by three-quarters of a 
length when receiving a stone ; now, when only receiving 7 lbs., 
he beat him by many lengths. St. Helen, on the strength of her 
victory in the Hare Park Handicap at Newmarket in the preceding 
week, was made first favourite; but even her allowance of 30 lbs. 
did not enable her to get within two lengths of King Monmouth. 

The Eclipse Stakes, which was run for at Sandown on the 
19th of July, was the tamest that had yet been contested. It 
had to some extent been “discounted” by the Kempton Park 
Royal Stakes in May. For that race the Duke of Portland’s 
Ayrshire, the winner of last year’s Derby, had beaten Lord 
Calthorpe’s Seabreeze, his conqueror in the St. Leger, by three- 
quarters of a length. Since then Seabreeze had been beaten half 
a length by Mr. D. Baird’s El Dorado. As she was now to 
give him 3lbs. less than she did on that occasion, there did not 
seem to be much to choose between the chances of the pair; but 
both seemed to be held safe by Ayrshire, and it was generally 
understood that Seabreeze “made a noise.” Mr. H. Milner’s 
Seclusion had won the Coronation Stakes of 2,250/. at Ascot ; 
but she had been beaten for both the Oaks and the One Thousand, 
and on her public form it was impossible to recommend her as a 
candidate for the Eclipse Stakes. Prince Soltykoft's Gold had 
been unplaced for all the five races for which he had run 
this season; so his hopes of victory appeared far from brilliant. 
The Duke of Beaufort’s Benburb, although a colt of great power, 
seemed out-classed among his opponents. If the race was 
not likely to be exciting, the weather was everything that 
could be desired, and it was the first really fine day on which 
an Eclipse Stakes had been run for, as there were heavy showers 
in the morning last year, although the afternoon was beau- 
tiful; and on the first occasion it had been exceedingly wet. 
A little excitement was raised early in the afternoon of the late 
Eclipse Stakes by rumours to the effect that all was not well 
with the favourite. The day before the race 2 to 1 had been laid 
upon him, and, when people first arrived on the course on the 
day itself, bookmakers refused to take less than 5 to 2; but 
immediately after the first race it was said that he was tender on 
one of his fore-legs; there was some talk about a splint, and it 
was even whispered that he was lame. The Ring gradually 
lowered their demands, and even money was gladly laid against 
him at one time. When the numbers went up, and Ayrshire’s 
appeared, odds of 6 to 4 were again demanded ; but when he 
cantered on the course he went so “short” that 5 to 4 was 
readily taken. Seabreeze, who had been second favourite on the 

revious day, was not approved oi, for she was considered want- 

ing in muscle. El ies therefore, was made second favourite 


in her stead, although many good judges thought him too thick- 
set for his height. Seclusion’s beautiful shoulders were much ! 


admired, but her middle-piece was the subject of adverse 
criticism. 

Down went the flag at the first attempt at a start, and the 
little field went off with Seabreeze in front. After running for 
about a hundred yards Robinson steadied her, and Mornington 
Cannon made the running on Gold, with Watts on Benburb in 
close attendance. Thus they proceeded along the side of the 
railway until reaching the footpath from the station across the 
course, where Mornington Cannon increased his lead with Gold, 
His father, on the contrary, was at the tail of the field on E) 
Dorado. As they came round the turn from the railway into the 
straight Gold was leading by about five lengths. As soon as they 
were fairly in the straight, both Benburb and Ayrshire drew up 
to Gold, and just before they entered the rails he retired from the 
front with Benburb to keep him company. Seelusion and Sea- 
breeze now came forward, but the effort was too much for the 
latter, and she began to slacken her pace just as she had made 
her way into a good position. At the same time El Dorado was 
passing his opponents one by one, and he rushed on until he had 
collared Seclusion. In the meantime Ayrshire had got very near 
the winning-post, and F. Barrett had no difficulty whatever in 
winning with him by a couple of lengths. When Seclusion and 
El Dorado, who were fighting out a hard race for the 500l. to be 
given to the second, passed the post, E] Dorado was a head in 
advance. Ayrshire walked very tenderly after the race. 

Ayrshire has only run twice in public this season, and in those 
two races he has won 20,000/. in stakes—a performance which, it 
is almost needless to say, has never been equalled. His total 
winnings now amount to 35,240l., surpassing those of Ormonde by 
nearly 7,000/.; but Donovan, his stable companion, who has been 
a shorter time on the Turf by a year, has already beaten him with 
39,7622. Ayrshire has lost four races, and Seabreeze, who has 
been behind him in both his races this year, had beaten him as 
often as he has beaten her. The Duke of Portland's winnings, of 
nearly 80,000/. in stakes in about a year and a half, have never 
been approached in the whole history of the Turf, and it really 
seems as if what one of our contemporaries usually calls the 
“ Frankenstein Monsters” might have been instituted for his 
especial benefit. Unquestionably a stud such as his must cost, 
from first to last, a very large sum indeed; but if he were to 
choose to sell only three of his horses—Ayrshire, Donovan, and 
Semolina—an amount would be realized which would go a long 
way towards “ covering expenses.” 


PEOPLE’S BANKS. 
O* Monday evening Mr. Maclean asked the Chancellor of the 


Exchequer a question to which, in the nature of things, only 
a very cautious answer could be given. Mr. Maclean stated that 
Mr. A. Egmont-Hake, Chairman of the Free Trade in Capital 
League, proposes to introduce in this country a system of people's 
banks, similar to that which has been so successful in Germany 
and Italy ; that it is intended to make use of a new medium of 
exchange, to be called cash credit certificates ; and that the Bank 
of England has intimated its intention to raise no objection to 
these certificates. Therefore he wished to know whether Her 
Majesty’s Government would also raise ao objection, provided 
the circulation of the certificates be strictly limited to the locality 
of the bank by which they are issued. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in his reply, pointed out that all the Bank of Eng- 
land had done was to say that it would not willingly place con- 
siderations of its own interest in the way of any proposal which 
was clearly shown to be for the public advantage. But Mr. 
Goschen went on to observe that this is not a question merel 
between the Bank of England and the proposed new banks. It 
vitally affects our whole system of paper currency, and cannot be 
decided without a most careful examination of its bearing on the 
security of that system. This is so obviously true that we pre- 
sume Mr. Maclean cannot have expected any other answer. But 
in the meantime, as the matter is of great public interest, it is 
desirable that it should be very fully and impartially discussed. 
Our existing banks, we need hardly remind our readers, are in 
practice available to any material extent only by the capitalist 
classes. The funds with which the banks work are mainly the 
deposits and current accounts—that is to say, borrowed money. 
And, though the capital proper is likewise employed, it forms 
usually but a small proportion of the total funds of the banks, 
and, indeed, is little more than a guarantee of the safety of the 
deposits. But the deposits are not merely borrowed money, they 
are repayable on demand ; and therefore, if a bank is to be safe, it 
must employ its deposits only on security which is perfectly safe, 
and readily realizable. This being so, it is evident that the only 
safe customers of a bank are the capitalist classes ; not necessarily, 
of course, wealthy men, but men who can give security whic 
amply covers advances made, and for which there is a ready 
market. In effect, therefore, our present banking system does 
not meet the requirements of the very small traders, and of poor 
men with intelligence, skill, and industry, but without the capital 
necessary to enable them to take full advantage of their abilities. 
The system of people's banks started in Germany about forty 
years ago, by Dr. Schulze Delitzsch, was intended to do for the 
non-capitalist class with integrity and enterprise, and for the very 
small traders, what the English banks so successfully have done 
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for the commercial classes generally. It is quite true, of course, 
that even now banking is less develo in Germany than in 
England, and that development was more backward forty 
ago. Consequently, it must not be forgotten that the 
ience of Germany is not quite conclusive when we apply it 
to this country. Nevertheless, the great success of the people’s 
panks in the country where they were first established, and more 
recently in Italy, is so decided, and the advantages they have 
conferred are so unquestionable, that their history and constitu- 
tion are full of instruction for us. 

The "ogg difficulty, of course, was to find capital for starting 
the banks. If Dr. Schulze Delitzsch had appealed to the ordinary 
investing public he might have awe some of them, from 

ilanthropic motives, to provide the money, and he might have 

m able, for a while, to keep to his original scheme. But, 
sooner or later, the banks would be diverted to ordinary banking 
business. He decided, therefore, that he would not appeal to the 
classes within whose reach banking accommodation already was. 
Further, he foresaw that, if his banks proved successful, they might 
be bought up by capitalists, and diverted from their original pur- 
pose; and, therefore, he determined that no member should be 
allowed to hold more than one share. But, if the ordinary investing 
blic were not to be appealed to, it followed that the capital must 
f quovided by those for whom the banks were intended—that is 
tosay, for people not absolutely without means, but yet with very 
little means. How was he to induce those to subscribe? The 
first inducement put forward was that loans should be made only 
tomembers. Every one, therefore, who desired to have banking 
facilities, and could not obtain the facilities from existing banks, 
had a motive for subscribing to the new banks, especially as 
loans would be granted to members, at least to the amount of 
the money paid by them for their shares. But, however strong 
the motive, the means might not be there to enable them to do 
so, unless the method of subscription was made as easy as pos- 
sible. Accordingly, Dr. Schulze Delitzsch decided that the 
members should be allowed to pay for their shares in instalments, 
weekly, fortnightly, monthly, or so on, as the case might be. In 
the beginning the banks were started on a very humble scale, 
and the periodical subscriptions were very small. Thus, mem- 
bership was made possible even for working-men, thrift was 
“encouraged, since as soon as a single subscription was paid there 
was a strong motive for not failing in the payment of the suc- 
ceeding subscriptions, and, when once the bank was established, 
banking accommodation was brought within the reach even of 
the poor. But it was easy to foresee that the capital subscribed 
in this way would be too small to enable the banks to do a con- 
siderable business, and, indeed, to make any impression upon the 
economic condition of the country. It was, therefore, necessary 
that deposits should be attracted; but how were they to be 
attracted to banks of this kind? Only, Dr. Schulze Delitzsch 
came to the conclusion, by making the liabilities of the 
members unlimited. Each could hold only one share, and he 
might pay for that share in a single payment or by instal- 
ments. But each, nevertheless, in becoming a member, assumed 
unlimited liability for the debts of the bank. Neverthe- 
less, no member can be sued for the debts of the bank until 
the whole business has been wound up in the manner pro- 
vided for by law. When all the assets are exhausted, if any liabi- 
lities remain, the members, whether their shares are fully paid or 
not, are equally responsible for the amount. The plan has suc- 
ceeded marvellously. Deposits have been attracted from the 
outside public as well as from members. The number of banks 
in Germany within forty years has grown to over 2,200, and they 
have prospered exceedingly. So successful, indeed, have they 
been that they have been imitated in Italy upon a large scale, and 
there also they have taken root and flourished. There is no 
doubt at all that they have contributed powerfully to the rapid 
Progress recently made by Germany and Italy. They have been 
availed of more or less by every class, and there is no kind of 
banking business in which they do not engage. Many of them 
have added a savings-bank branch to the other kinds, and some 
are agricultural as well as ordinary banks. 
ere seems no reason why similar banks could not be suc- 
¢essfully established in this country, provided the German system 
Were not too slavishly copied, but that well-considered modifica- 
tions were introduced for better adapting them to English notions 
and habits. Those who have originated and managed trade- 
unions, friendly and benefit societies, and the like, vould surely 
able to properly conduct people’s banks. And there can be 
no two opinions that the bringing of banking accommodation 
Within the reach of those who are now shut out from it, and yet 
have the probity, the intelligence, industry, and enterprise to use 
it well, would an immense advantage to the community at 
as well as to those persons themselves. There will be 
more doubt as to the advisability of introducing a new medium 
of exchange. The idea is for each of these proposed banks to 
issue what are called cash credit certificates, which are to run as 
ws :—“ The People’s Bank of —— grant you the cash credit 
of 2.” In plain language, the certificate is neither more nor 
less than a banknote, only in form it purports to be an advance 
istead of a promise to pay. As the certificates will circulate 
only amongst the poor, and as the Bank of England issues 
Ro notes of less than the 5/. denomination, it does not seem 
Hat the certificates would affect the Bank of England note circula- 
tion, It is different, however, with the note circulation of Ireland 
and Scotland and the Post-Office postal orders. However, the 


— for the general public is not whether existing banks or a 
overnment department might suffer some loss of profit if these new 
banks were allowed to compete with them, but whether it would 
be decidedly advantageous to the public generally that the certi- 
ficates should be allowed to circulate. Clearly it would benefit 
the proposed banks immensely, assuming that they were taken up 
by the working classes generally and by struggling tradesmen, 
that they were well managed, and that they got into good credit. 
It is clear that after awhile the banks would be able to issue a 
very considerable amount of these certificates. In the immediate 
neighbourhood the certificates would probably be freely accepted 
in payment by those who cater for the working classes. ey 
would thus enable the banks to dispense with the use of 
cash to a very large extent, and at the same time they 
would displace a certain amount of cash in the general 
circulation. The right of note issue, then, there can be no 
reasonable doubt, would be a great boon to the ~~ 
banks. But whether they would be of general advant 
would depend upon whether the management of the banks 
was good or bad. If the certificates were issued only to those 
who obtained loans from the banks, and if only members of 
the banks were given loans, it is obvious that the first note- 
holders, at any rate, would be the shareholders of the bank—that 
is to say, the very persons who would be liable in case the bank 
failed. Of course the certificates would be of no use to a 
borrower if they were not freely accepted by his creditors. 
Rapidly, therefore, the certificates would pass from the hands of 
the shareholders into those of the shareholders’ creditors. Pro- 
vided always that loans were not made in excess of what the 
borrowers could repay, it is clear, therefore, that no public injury 
could be done even if the bank failed, since the borrowers would 
remain liable for the debts of the bank. The question resolves 
teckf, then, into another—how to secure really good manage- 
ment ! 


A DEGRADED ARTISAN. 


{*The English workmen are degraded by the pipe, the Bible, beer, 
and admiration for the upper classes.”—A©r. Cunninghame Graham at the 
Marzist Congress in Paris. | 


ELL! blow me, if that ain't a pretty story 
For to pitch before a lot of Parley-voos— 
Why, I'm bothered if there’s any bloomin’ Tory 
Who would care to be a-standin’ in his shoes. 


The millenny—what d’ye call it, ’s at a distance, 
So it seems, for any British working-man, 

For I never in the course of my existence 
Can have met an “ undegraded” artisan. 


I could say per’aps without the risk of libel 
That I did once ’ave a mate of sech a type 

As were not a-reading daily of his Bible— 
But he was rather partial to his pipe. 


I kave known a few who ‘ates the upper classes, 
And who generally ‘olds with Labbycheer, 

But then, agen, they're used to take their glasses, 
And have never got to ‘ate a drop of beer. 


Though you cut the ’bacca-shop where once there was tick, 
It ain't enough to drop your bit of smoke ; 

You must slate the bloated nobs and turn a Nostic 
To satisfy this harbitrary bloke. 


And there ain’t a bit of virtue in denouncin’ 
Of the classes in the parlour of a pub; 

You must raise yourself by givin’ ’em a trouncin’ 
Over lemonide and corfy at the club. 


Anti-bacca and teetotaller persuaded, 
And a cove as lets the uppers ’ave it ‘ot, 
And a infidel atop; and you're “ degraded” 
Unless you somehow answer to the lot. 


Well, thank yer, Mr. Cunninghame McGraham, 
In the name of British workmen not a few, 

And I'll tell yer, now you've told us how you weigh ‘em, 
What a certain British workman thinks of you. 


Self-improvement’s all the go; I wouldn't shirk it, 
I should like to undegrade myself, I say, 

And to teach my fellow-workmen how to work it, 
But I'm blowed if I can say I see my way. 


I could bring myself to do with nothin’ stronger 
Than a cup of tea, and drop my pint of “ four” ; 
I could cease to read my Bible any longer, 
And I wouldn’t blow my ’bacca any more. 


But I couldn't—no, I couldn’t—never ask me— 
Make the other change you seem to recommend ; 
Such a heffort would completely overtask me, 
So I'll have to go degraded to the end. 


For, whatever other games they have to show you, 
There will always be one workman who admires 
Upper classes as can manage for to grow you 
Such a lovely thing in silly Scottish squires. 
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‘REVIEWS. 


COLONEL MALLESON’S LORD WELLESLEY.* 


HAT there should be a demand for a series of sketches of the 
lives and doings of Statesmen, accurate, short, and graphic, 
is a healthy si In a democratic age it is good for all of us to 
be reminded of the important part taken by individuals in mould- 
ing and controlling the destinies of empires. Nations are not 
fashioned by a blind and fortuitous combination of circumstances 
and atoms, and nowhere have the force and feebleness of personal 
character been more manifest than in the growth of our Indian 
Empire. Our supremacy is mainly the result of personal quali- 
ties acting vigorously at critical times on the Oriental mind. 
Amongst the actors in the Anglo-Oriental drama no name is 
more conspicuous than that of Richard Colley Wellesley, and 
few writers are better qualified to describe his character and 
administration than Colonel Malleson. He himself tells us that 
he had once contemplated writing a Life of Lord Wellesley on a 
larger scale. And it is not in any disparagement that we con- 
tulate him on having been able to compress his materials into 
ittle more than two hundred pages. Biographies of “ry 
missionaries, authors, and political personages by no means of the 
first rank, have in recent years been spun out to a length which 
warrants the taunt of Macaulay that they might possibly have 
been light reading before the Deluge, in the days of Hilpa and 
Shalum. This volume isa proof that redundancy of facts and 
fluidity of diction need not be inevitable ingredients in the bio- 
graphy of a real Statesman. 

o the general reader as to the painstaking student, Wellesley’s 
Indian Dtniniwaiien will always be more attractive than his 
emg in the English Cabinet, his mission to Portugal, and 

is Viceroyalty of Ireland. There he is confronted and mixed 
up with others. In India he stands out as a grand central 
figure, with his brother conquering in “the Wild Maratha 
Battle” and his devoted school of politicals and agents, all 
men of great capacity and talent, ready to go anywhere and to 
do anything which the “glorious little man” wished. The 
Indian portion of this work naturally divides itself, or is divided 
by Colonel Malleson, into three portions. The first part covers 
the last campaign against Tippoo and the arrangements with 
other States at its close. On his leisurely voyage out to India, 
Wellesley, not persecuted by silly telegrams and not hampered 
by senseless restrictions, had plenty of time to master all the 
difficulties of the situation, and when he touched at the Cape he 
fell in with an able soldier who had been Resident at Hyderabad, 
and who was well qualified to explain the wants, wishes, and 
roclivities of the native princes. The policy of Sir John Shore, 
rd Wellesley’s immediate predecessor, had been to keep clear 
of entanglements, as they were thought, and to allow Rajas and 
Nawabs to intrigue and plot against each other. Wellesley gave 
prominence to that doctrine about one Paramount Power which 
sends such a chill to the heart of the latter-day Radical. While 
still running before the trade winds or becalmed under the Line, 
the new Governor-General had sketched with distinctness and 
precision the correct line of action, and on landing he at once 
roceeded to act. In three years’ time Seringapatam, which 
ad cost Lord Cornwallis two campaigns, had been stormed. A 
representative of the ancient Hindu dynasty, ousted by Hyder 
Ali, was replaced on the throne of Mysore. French aggression 
was effectually checked. We obtained complete possession of the 
seaboard. The Nizam was restored to the position which he 
had lost under the ascendency of the Marathas. It is a strong 
proof of Wellesley’s sagacity and forecast that his policy with 
regard to Mysore and Ilyderabad has stood the test of ninety 
years, and is still, in the main, the policy of Lord Dufferin and 
Lord Lansdowne. Though our relations with those States before 
and after the Mutiny have frequently been discussed and 
modified, the substantial position of their rulers remains to this 
day very much as it was laid down in 1799. The adopted son 
of the Prince whom the Wellesleys took by the hand and seated 
on the throne is now governing at Bangalore. At Hyderabad, 
where we have a British Resident and a Native Contingent 
officered by Englishmen, the Nizam, under certain restrictions, 
bears rule over a population of which ninety per cent. are 
Hindus. But from the beginning of this century, as Colonel 
Malleson well says, the predominance of the British Govern- 
ment in South-Eastern and South-Western India was _per- 
manently secured. Equally permanent and sound were the 
measures aflecting other native States. A tyrant of the genuine 
Oriental type was deprived of the misgovernment of Tanjore. 
Opportunity was taken of the failure of heirs at Surat, once 
hardly inferior in importance to Bombay itself, to transfer the 
city and its dependencies to the East India Company. The Nawab 
of the Carnatic was detected in carrying on a treasonable corre- 
spondence with Tippoo, and his successor was pensioned off. A 
treaty was concluded with the Nawab Vizir of Oudh, by which 
we obtained the Doab of Hindostan, while the Nawabi, as the 
natives term it still, was handed over to maladministration for 
a period of fifty years. Amidst all these transfers and changes, 
involving toil, expense, and operations which led to war or to 
something very like it, Lord Wellesley was able to despatch five 
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thousand troops with the object of expelling the French 
Tippoo for an alliance with the French as we do of the union 
between “the implacable foe of the British” and a No 
Power. But it was not so at that epoch; and between the 
campaign in the South and the defeat of Maratha armies thers 
was a lull, during which Lord Wellesley found time to attend to 
divers much-needed internal reforms. 

This is the second period of the Indian career. To the Anglo. 
Indian official of the present day suffering from a sort of remittent 
fever in the transmission to England of any savings at a ruinous 
rate of exchange, rupees, each worth half-a-crown, and Govern. 
ment Loans bearing interest at eight, ten, and sometimes twelve 

r cent., must appear as a financial fairy dream. Lord Well 

ad to beg for subscriptions at these terrible rates, and he was 
lucky if he could close or commute the loans in two years’ time, 
Yet when hard pressed for cash he managed to reform the army, 
to abolish an institution called the Regimental Committee 
which was subversive of all discipline, to revise the public esta- 
blishments, to make the Commissariat efficient for active service, 
and to follow up decisive victories in the field by substantial vic- 
tories on paper. But his noblest conception was the Co 
of Fort William for the instruction of the members of the Civil 
Service in Oriental languages, classical and vernacular, poli- 
tical economy, jurisprudence, and ancient and modern laws, 
Warren Hastings had begun to convert factors and merchants 
into pro-consuls and prefects. Lord Cornwallis made their posi- 
tion and their salaries commensurate with their arduous duties, 
But Wellesley wished for a service educated, without cramming, 
to a very high standard. The minute in which he expanded his 
views with precision, ample detail, and suitable dignity of lan- 
guage, proved too much for the Court of Directors. They 
sent out a despatch abolishing the college; but, owing to the 
forcible protests of its founder, the scheme, somewhat shorn 
of its proportions, had a fair trial. For a good fifteen years 
after Wellesley’s day there were annual exhibitions, when 
rizes and medals were conferred, and when the most success- 
ul students proceeded, in elegant Persian or polished Urdu, to 
discuss such political questions as the immorality of Suttee, 
the tyranny of caste, and the comparison of English with 
indigenous rule. At no period were higher distinctions gained, 
nor were more skilful linguists sent forth for the public ser- 
vice; men who could record their judicial decisions in the 
vernacular of the province where they served, or turn the 
manifestoes of the Governor-General into the polished language 
of the Durbar. There was, in fact, nothing diminutive about 
Wellesley except his stature. Government House at Calcutta, ia 
its position and command of the Esplanade, illustrates the maxim 
of its founder that India should be governed from a palace and 
not from a counting-house; with the ideas of a prince, and not 
with the maxims of a retail dealer in muslins and indigo. Bishop 
Heber, who discerned a resemblance between Calcutta and St. 
Petersburg, admitted that the Government House of Wellesley 
was very near being a noble edifice. It is to be regretted that, 
owing to financia! and other considerations, Wellesley was pre- 
vented from carrying out his plan of a broad road, lined with 
trees, which was to have gone right through the heart of the 
native town, and to have linked the country house at Barrackpore 
to the palace on the Maidan. 

Fortunately for India Wellesley did not resign his office, as he 
had thought of doing, somewhere about the end of 1802. Colonel 
Malleson makes rather too much of differences of opinion between 
the Governor-General and his masters. Wellesley saw men and 
events through a telescope. The Court of Directors looked at 
them through a microscope. Hasty ——— of irritation and 
discontent not unfrequently fall from the pen of the most exalted 
personages who have to work under a hot wind or a deluge 
warm water. In one or two of their remonstrances the Directors 
were strictly within their rights; notably when they objected to 
the deputation of Henry Wellesley, afterwards Lord Cowley, to 
the Nawab Vizir of Oudh. It is satisfactory to know that, when 
time had effaced all captiousness and pettiness on one hand and 
all irritation on the other, the splendid services of Wellesley 
were fittingly acknowledged by the Court. Long after his retire- 
ment the Directors voted him a statue, and made him a hand- 
some gift cf money ; and such men as the late Mr. G. Lyall and 
the late Mr. W. B. Bayley, representing the mercantile and the 
official element respectively, acknowledged the force of his 
statesmanship in language admitted by Colonel Malleson to be 
adequate to the occasion. Attacks made on the Marquess m 
Parliament, after his return to England, by some obscure adven- 
turers, need now only be dismissed in terms of quiet contempt. 

The Maratha campaigns, with the failure of Lake at Bhurtpore 
and of Monson in the retreat from Holkar, are touched on by 
author with due conciseness and point. There was, after all, a 
fitting close to an administration which lasted seven years; 
if we were inclined to a literary parody, we should say that 
Brougham’s famous peroration about Law Reform, mutate 
mutandis, would exactly express the difference between the 
India which Wellesley found and the India which he left. We 
make no doubt, too, that the statesman who had put down the 
sacrifice of children at Saugor Island and other places on t 
banks of the Ganges would very soon have directed his attention 
to the rite of Suttee. But though he called for reports on 
very subject, he left India before anything could be done, and 
cremation of the living with the dead was allowed to flo 
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od increase under British protection between 1814 and 1829. 
Wellesley, after planning campaigns and negotiating treaties, still 

means to pass some very useful laws for the establishment 
god improvement of the courts of justice, the easier realization of 
rats by landholders, the punishment of gang robbery, the re- 
trenchment of some of the absurdities in the Mohammedan 
Criminal Code, which then and long afterwards was the law 
sdninistered by English magistrates, and divers other de 
pental, agricultural, and commercial matters. These would re- 
wire 8 als chapter to themselves. He was the first Governor- 
to legislate against female infanticide amongst the 

iputs, as Well as against the practice known as Dhurna; an 

improvement on boycotting, under which Brahmans and Fakirs 
squat at the gates of rich men, and threaten them with the wrath 
of the gods if some outrageous request is not at once conceded. 
The subsequent career of Lord Wellesley is spoken of by 

Malleson as if it were bitterness and disappointment. 
jt may be conceded that on his Peninsular mission or as member 
of an English Ministry he was a different person from the 
Governor-General who had only to take Malcolm or Metcalfe 
into his confidence and show them what he wanted to be done. 
Very possibly, too, he may have chafed at finding that the promises 
made by Spanish diplomatists were not one whit more trust- 
yorthy than the professions of good faith and friendship in the 
nouths of Holkar or Tippoc. But, after all, Wellesley did be- 
«me Foreign Minister at an eventful period, and he really guided 
British policy in the Peninsula. He was Viceroy of Ireland be- 
tween 1822 and 1827, and once again in 1830, when he put down 
insurrection, fed thousands of starving peasantry, and endeavoured 
to grapple with the evil of secret societies. In his views on 

lic Emancipation he was much in advance of his colleagues. 
We are not always accustomed to think of him as an orator, yet 
itseems quite certain that his style of speaking was effective, 
and that in the House of Peers he must have been listened to 
with attention. Colonel Malleson gives prominence to the anec- 
dote that Wellesley remained silent in 1810 when the question 
of the Regency was discussed, and when, from his previous 
demeanour in the Cabinet, every one was expecting a great 
oration. We think it must have been on this occasion, though 
Colonel Malleson does not mention it, that a witty peer accounted 
for this reticence by saying that Wellesley had abandoned Cicero 
and had betaken himseif to Tacitus, The allusion, of course, is 
tothe diction of the Marquess, which, whether in speech or in 
minutes, was always ornate and diffuse. The story of his last 
seven years of retirement is gracefully told in the final chapter. 
But why, in quoting some Latin prose in a dedication to Lord 
Brougham and some Latin elegiacs, are some of the neatest couplets 
omitted? For instance, Etona Mater is thus addressed :— 

Si quis in hoc vite decursu gloria nomen ~ 
Auxerit, aut si quis nobilitarit honos, 
Muneris, Alma, tui est ; altrix da terra sepulcrum, 
Supremam lacrymam da, memoremque mei. 

Hexameters and pentameters are out of fashion now, and it has 
been observed recently that in Parliament one-half of the 
members does not quote Latin because the other half would not 
uderstand it. We may notice one slight error about Wellesley’s 
statue in Calcutta. Colonel Malleson says that it is the only one 
wider cover, all the others being exposed in the open air to 
dust and rain, and, it may be added, to serve as perches for 
adjutants and kites. Now, not to say that the statue of the 
Marquess of Hastings in Dalhousie Square has or had a shelter 
over it, those of Cornwallis and of Warren Hastings adorn the 
Town Hall. Wellesley himself is to be seen in one of the 1] 
rooms of Government House, and facing him there used to be the 
successor who most resembles Wellesley in the breadth of his 
foreign policy, in his enforcement of the only safe rule for all 
indie the ascendency of England as the Paramount Power—and 
who from larger opportunities certainly surpassed Wellesley in 
the depth, extent, and variety of his internal reforms. 


NOVELS.* 


R. FRANK BARRETT, author, amongst other clever 
books, of The Admirable Lady Biddy Fane, lets his readers 
down with rather a sharp run in Under a Strange Mask. Neither 
in conception nor execution is the last work to be compared to 
the former. In point of fact the plot of Under a Strange Mask 
tems to have got hold of Mr. Barrett rather than Mr. Barrett of 
it. The notion of a trickster attempting to pass himself off as a 
man more than double his age by making his face and figure up 
an old beau trying to look young is ingenious. Lestrange, the 
Togue in question, has been an actor; and when the idea occurs 
tohim of impersonating old Mr. Sylvester, and possessing him- 
elf of the defunct quatienanls estate, he conceives he can best do 


* Under a Strange Mask. By Frank Barrett. London, Paris, New 
York, and Melbourne: Cassel! & Co. 1889. 
The Master of Rylands. By Mrs. G. Lewis Leeds. London: Ward & 
1889. 


The Gargrave Mystery. By Hugh Coleman Davidson. London and 
New York : Warne & Co 1889. 
His Fatal Success, By Malcolm Bell. “Lovell Library.” London: 


it by painting and enamelling his countenance so as to resemble 
an old man of eighty trying to look forty. These artificial 
embellishments and his simulations of senility generally have 
further the effect of making his friends and relations desire 
to be as little in the venerable gentleman’s society as ible, 
which is convenient for the impostor. Under this A som lies 
another deeper. Lestrange adopts an old exploded suspicion of 
crime directed against Mr. Sylvester, and, whether believing in it 
or not, uses it to terrify his ~~ granddaughter. This is 
all worked out with the ability Mr. Barrett possesses, but with 
too much haste and carelessness to get the full effect. The 
mysterious crime took place in 1828, the story is written in 
1888; but the phrase “ fifty years ago” is used egain and again 
to tiresomeness, besides walling Mr. Sylvester’s age hopelessly. 
The family lawyer addresses his client, vord Redlands, as “ Sir” 
and “My Lord” alternately, and the ancestor of that “peer of 
the realm” is sometimes spoken of as Lord Redlands, and some- 
times as Lord Gordon lands. Against these and other 
defects must be put the sweetness and sense of Marian Sylvester, 
a delightful young woman, of whom we see too little. Mr. 
Barrett draws girls well, and Miss Sylvester is one of his 
brightest and best. 

The robustness of the imaginative machinery displayed in 
Mrs. G. Lewis Leeds’s novel, The Master of Rylands, may 
sibly make uP for its deficiencies in originality and subtlety. 
All good solid crime and horror here; no feeble supernatural 
effects or analytic delicacies. You have your villain, and your 
maniac, and your deformed dwarf, and your brutal keeper, and 
your lovely, defenceless girl, and your Spanish poisoner, and all 
of them good solid work too. Ars. Leeds begins with a pro- 
logue which a timid author might have feared as tending to 
an anti-climax somewhat as the late Mrs. Procter’s friends 
feared the motto she wished to place on the title- of her 
Carlyle pamphlet, “ He’s, like a liar, gone to burning hell,” might 
do. A horrible murder by a husband of his beautiful young 
wife, in a low drinking saloon in San Francisco, is the earliest 
scene. Then we pass on some nine or ten years, and find the 
maniac-murderer shut up in his ancestral home in Yorkshire, 
bullied ed his groom-keeper, tyrannized by his Spanish mother- 
in-law (the poisoner), preyed upon by his villain lestheo dade, 
and in no wise comforted by the presence of his deformed dwarf 
boy. After this the tale is taken up and told by Miss Vera 
Langford, and we are bound to say the young lady is equal to the 
demands on her inventive and descriptive powers, and keeps the 
ee well up to the finish. Her brief residence at Rylands 

urt, of which the maniac-murderer was the “ master,” furnished 
sufficient excitement for the rest of a life, which, we add for the 
benefit of those who like a story to end well, is arranged in the 
future very happily. 

An ancient abbey, acres of dark vaults underneath, unex- 
plored passages of gloom and silence, vague exits on the beach, 
and entrances in —, dead bodies in the ice cellar, smugglers 
in the wine vaults, coffins full of black lace, and murderers 
around generally, this is The Gargrave Mystery. It would be very 
thrilling, especially as there is a fine spirited girl and a good sort 
of fellow as a lover, and two detectives, amateur and professional, 
who are rather amusing, only Mr. Davidson, the author, has not 
been careful to hide from us that he is doing it all on purpose. 
The mystery is drawn out intentionally, cut neatly into chapters, 
seme into the proper shape, deftly arranged, and all in our sight. 

ain is any attempt to take a bird in in that way. It is too 

lainly a puzzle and too little of a mystery. But the story is 
brightly written, and if the author would give us a book about 
the coast, which he describes well, and the fisherfolk and rustics, 
whom he understands, without any frozen corpses or lunatic 
surgeons, it might be very good. 

His name was John Stuart. He was, “as his name may lead 
some to suspect, a Scotchman, though neither his appearance nor 
his speech betrayed the fact.” This unconsciously Johnsonian 
sentence introduces us to the hero of His Fatal Success, and most 
astonishing are the events which follow. Mr. Malcolm Rell, the 
“ editor” of this remarkable work, is, as certain internal evidence 
leads us to “ suspect,” also a native of the North, and he tells the 
story, somewhat clumsily, of his friend John Stuart, whom we 
keep constantly expecting him to call Mill. He might, indeed, 
have called him anything ; for by a process too tedious to repeat 
John Stuart has acquired the — of making his fleshly part 
disappear, and his spirit, no longer apparently under his own 
control, enters a body which had lived three hundred years ago 
in the days of Queen Elizabeth. At this point Mr. Bell's sense of 
humour is too much for him. The idea of making a spirit in some 
other vasty deep summon by mysterious arts a soul dwelling on 
this little globe of ours who is at the same moment making frantic 
efforts to raise him presents itself in a comic light which cannot 
be resisted, and the interview between the two, each insisting 
that the other is the genuine spook, is really amusing. The 
donnée is altered. All that was serious and solemn in John 
Stuart’s uncanny efforts after the unseen changes to the absurd, 
and we never get back to the impressive tone of the introduction. 
The notion of depicting a spirit of to-day, transferred to a bod 
of three hundred years ago, remembering his life here, and able 
to compare the two states, is one that might have been worked 
into something better; but the author seems to have hardly done 
his best with it. He is carried away by the fun of the situation, 
and can never resist a chance of making John Stuart’s modern 
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melodramatic scenes of piracy, rebellion, and Popish-plot business | mous sums in palaces and gardens and waterworks, wer » 
"tis natural body | inventions of Le Brun or Louis XIV. The employment in 4, 


John Stuart goes through before his return to 
are but perfunctory and so much stage scenery. 


King’s service of large bodies of the best artists of all kinds hy 


The Queen of Bedlam, described further on the title-page as | been commenced by Henri IV., though from much higher motin, 
“a story of frontier army life,” suggests at any rate variety of in- | than self-aggrandizement, and the ideals of many artists oq, 
terest, but the novel fails to support the promise. “ Bedlam” is the | needed a touch to bring them into line with the grandiose cong, 
name given to a ramshackle building occupied by bachelor officers | tions of Le Brun; some, like that of Le Notre, the 
and accidental guests, while Miss Forrest is only its “ queen” by | architecte jardinier, did not need even this. But Le Brun’s ty 
the right the prettiest girl in any place has to reign over it. As | was not shown more in the way he handled these 
to the “ frontier army life” which passes on the borders of the | materials than in keeping out of the sphere of his influence yj 
North American Indian territory, there is but little of it seen in | patronage those men who had sufficient independence of artigty 
these pages. There is a thief in the Laramie military station; | thought to be inconvenient. The repression of individuality wy 
dollars and diamonds, amethysts and cigar cases vanish, and the | necessary to his autocracy, as it was to Richelieu’s. It 
“ queen” is suspected. Two hundred and eighty-four pages are mp be said of Le Brun’s collaborateurs, as Lady Dilke says q 


given to the elucidation of the mystery and to the record of 


e original members of the Académie Frangaise, that the lig 


t 
feminine gossip and camp scandals, and though at the close the does not contain a single name of note; but the reputations q 
reader knows something he did not know at the beginning, his | even the best of them—of Baptiste de Champagne, the Coype 


intellectual or moral gain is nil. 


ART IN THE MODERN STATE.* 


eeance, which has so often made political experiments for the 
benefit of the world rather than herself, never made one 
more costly, or in the end more disastrous, than when she pressed 


all her artistic resources into the service of the State. The 


experiment had not even the merit of being either a fair or a 


final one; for the State was not France, but the King of France, 
and the result does not show that it is not for the benefit of a 
nation that the best talent of it should be at the disposal of the 


Government, and should be fostered by public education and en- 


dowment, but only that, under exceptional circumstances not very 
likely to recur precisely in the history of the world, it is not 
good for art, nor good for a country, that the whole of its taste 
and invention should be forced to swell the pomp and pander 
to the extravagance of an absolute monarch. Lady Dilke rightly 
views this chapter in the history of France as the development 


of the policy of Richelieu, the natural and inevitable result of 


his schemes to knit together the scattered forces of the kingdom 
into a great political engine, and she gives full credit to the 
great Cardinal for the patriotic idea which was at the root of 
all his virtues and all his crimes. She points out how he was 
the first of modern statesmen to conceive the idea of making 
not only the material, but the intellectual, power of a people the 
servants and creatures of the State, by extending its control to 
the literature, and even to the language itself. Passing over the 
period of Mazarin and the Fronde, when the plans of Richelieu 
were temporarily checked—at least in appearance—she shows how 
Colbert completed the work which Richelieu had so nearl 
finished, and harnessed Art also to the great chariot of the French 
Government. Unfortunately that Government was not the 
lorious representative of France which Richelieu contemplated 
in his dreams, but—Louis XIV. 

If in course of time Louis XIV. became France, so also in due 
course Le Brun became French art. The nation became a Court, 
its art a courtier. As to the fitness of Le Brun for his position 
there can be not the smallest doubt; he seems to have been 
made on purpose for it. When we try to analyse our impression 
of the “Grand Siécle ” it is difficult to say how much is Louis XTV., 
how much Le Brun. Together they carried out the theory that 
the King is the State and that the former is the full and suflicient 
representative of the latter in all a Art included—this theory 
they carried out to its logical absurdity. That Le Brun did not 
represent the best artistic taste at the disposal of the monarch 
was nothing as long as he represented the taste of the monarch, 
and this he did as no one else could have done. If his invention 
was not of the highest quality, it was fertile and versatile to a 
quite extraordinary degree; if his taste was not of the purest, 
it was balanced and magnificent; if he had no strong in- 
dividuality or originality, these were precisely the qualities 
which were of the least importance for his position; if there 
were greater sculptors and — and decorators than he, there 
was none so learned in all the arts; if amongst the great army 
of artists gathered together under the standard of Louis XIV. 
there were men of greater and rarer genius, there was none so 
fitted to take command. It was an army of which any general 
might be proud—one which, when we regard its numbers, its 
discipline, and its trained skill, must be acknowledged as the 
most wonderful body of organized artistic sag which has ever 
been formed. And Le Brun had two qualities indispensable in 
a great organizer and commander ; he knew how to accommodate 
his plans to the will and pleasure of his master, and how to 
make the labours of others subserve his own ideas. If the unity 
was forced, it was effected ; if his music was not of the noblest, 
it was grand and in tune; if his style was not pure, it was 
strong and distinct. Whether for good or for evil, this great 
artistic general formed an army which was powerful enough, not 
only to maintain supremacy at home, but also to march abroad 
por f conquer the whole of Europe. 

No doubt he found much material ready-made to his hands. 
Vouet had been before him, and Fouquet before his master. Art 
as a luxury and a privilege of the great, the expenditure of enor- 
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and the Boullognes, De la Fosse and Houasse, Andran gj 
Jouvenet—exist only as those of satellites to the great star ¢ 
Le Brun. Here and there, but especially among the pur 
decorative artists or the ébénistes, you find a name like thy 
of Boulle, distinguished for invention and fine workmanship 
or one like Berain, whose taste is seen in designs excelling thoy 
of Le Brun in refinement and grace; but how many pers 
know the name of Berain, and still a few years ago how may 
even of those who are proud of their “Buhl” cabinets kney 
why they were so called? The lesson taught by Le Brun is that 
if you want to form a style which shall be absolute as the State 
the thing can be done, provided you pour out money like wate, 
and get a first-rate manager like Le Brun; but you must ng 
expect much variety or the development of originality, or thy 
your style shall represent the highest and noblest of the nation’ 
genius. There is no room for your Poussins and Claudes and you 
Pugets, nor even for your Le Sueurs and Le Nains, in the “ coach 
and six” of a Louis XIV. or a Le Brun. 

The question remains whether, after you have got your styk 
so strong and distinct and so well organized that it not only rule 
the taste of the nation which produces it, but also of those that 
surround it, its effect is wholesome for art or wholesome for the 
State. If we judge solely by the experiment of the “Grand 
Siécle,” there can be little doubt as to the answer. In the hands 
of Louis XIV. it became mainly an instrument for personl 
aggrandizement, and of extravagance so colossal that it sa 
the credit of the country, and it imposed not only on France, 
on Europe, an art from which the highest aims and sentiments 
were excluded, and in which the right relations between the 
different branches of art were turned almost ee Speak- 
ing generally, it may be stated that a system was established in 
which the architecture became inferior in quality to the decon- 
tion, the sculpture to the painting, the painting to the engraving; 
under which, if we seek for real masterpieces of art in their kind, 
we must go to the tapestry-weaver and the cabinet-maker, to the 
gilder iat the engraver, and perhaps it may be not far from the 
truth if we say that real honours of this huge and potent ar- 
movement remain, not with the artist, but with the artisan, and 
that what it has left to us most worthy of imitation is not its 
beauty and nobleness of design, but its thoroughness and skill o 
execution. 

Lady Dilke does not indulge us with her views as to the p 
function of “ Art in the Modern State.” Her réle is that rai 
of the chronicler than the teacher, and what may be called the 
argument of both books is that the ‘art of Louis XIV. was the 
— consequence of the statesmanship of Richelieu, the aim of 
which was to create “the modern State” on “the crumbling 
ruins of feudalism,” by organizing the patriotism of France in its 
reaction against the disintegrating effect of the Renaissance, and 
that the consequent absolutism produced that democratic re 
action which, commencing at the French Revolution, is still 
active both in art and politics. The whole volume has the sober 
air of a political treatise, untouched by enthusiasm. It is 8 
serene and lucid arrangement of facts, designed rather as a con- 
tribution to our knowledge than as an appeal to our taste or 
emotion. Indeed, the interest of this porticular chapter in the 
history of modern art is more scientific than esthetic, more intel- 
lectual than spiritual. We are out of touch with the sentiment, 
out of sympathy with the ideal of the time which produced the 
glories of Versailles and Marly. Never, perhaps, did art contrive 
a more splendid show ; but it was but a show, a passing pageant, 
which, once passed, was over for ever, leaving little behind but 4 
sense of gorgeousness and the sound of trumpets and big drums. 
To write the history of this pageant, to describe the genesis and 
rogress of the “splendid scheme inaugurated by Colbert and Le 
run,” is a task which would not be attractive to many ; but it #8 
one that is not without its value, not only as a lesson in history, 
but for the light which it throws upon French character and 
French art, a light indispensable to anything like a true or just 
appreciation of the latter, and we may be glad that it has been 
taken up by one so competent as Lady Dilke. It needed some 
one Whose interest in the time was not entirely artistic ; for, 28 
the author owns, “to those who care for no work in which they 
cannot find evidence of the continuous ripening of some deep 
assion and purpose, the magnificent productions of the age 
uis XIV. can bring little but disgust,” and it is evident that, 
if Lady Dilke found pleasure in writing her book, it was because 
she looked upon these productions with the eyes of a political 
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historian rather than a critic. Speaking of the suppression of in- 
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dividuality and other sacrifices necessary to establish the scheme 
of Colbert, she writes :— 
The end imposed the means ; the enormous influence over the whole field 
of national industry which the Academy acquired could not have been 
ined at a lesser price. To judge the work done for France by these 
men and their chief we must look, in the first place, to the political im- 
portance of the enterprise, to the splendour and magnificence of the whole 
tion, and to the perfect finish of every detail. Everywhere we see 
signs of a marvellous promptitude of purpose and certainty in the calcula- 
tion of desired effect, the outcome of a training exactly adapted to its ends. 
If on close inspection the “sublime style,” which leaves its imprint on 
t and small, seems, like that of Bossust’s funeral discourses, to 
have a nobler show than substance; if, as Michelet wittily remarks, the 
«trumpet appears to have become the national instrument,” it was at least 
an instrument most appropriate to the ceremonial of an ostentatious Court. 
effects were the object of every artist, and to his contemporaries 
le appeared as he did to Lépici¢, “Our great poet in painting.” 
Nevertheless, though capable of viewing the whole subject from 
gach a comprehensive point of view, it is beyond Lady Dilke’s 
to infuse much interest into its details, especially where 
works of art are concerned. When she is describing the intrigues 
of Colbert in the formation of the Academy, the struggle of that 
ody with the maitrise, or the extravagance of Louis XIV., she 
has no difficulty in sustaining our interest ; but it somewhat sinks 
during her description of the works at Versailles and the different 
taken therein by a number of now almost indistinguishable 
artists. This part of her work is to be praised for the care with 
which it has been done and the labour and research to which it 
testifies ; but there will be few who care to go so minutely over 
the same ground, even with the assistance of so learned a guide. 
To do this, not a political, but an artistic, enthusiasm is neces- 
sary, and this will not be J gy by many of her readers. It 
is evidently not possessed by the writer herself, although she 
favourably contrasts the spirit of Le Brun’s art with that of his 
successors. “Brilliant indeed,” she says, “were many of these 
men; all too fascinating the idylls of their theatrical Arcadia, 
the powdered charms of their voluptuous nymphs; and surely 
the names of Watteau and Chardin shall ever be counted as an 
honour to France. Yet, looking back, we see the elder days were 
other. ‘ ~ galant,’ cries Boucher ; but Le Brun said ‘Soyez 
noble.’” e epigram is just ; but the nobleness was not artisti- 
ailly so interesting as the gallantry, and the heroics of Le Brun 
were as false as the Arcadia of Boucher. 
But the writer’s and our own interests are again more warmly 
engeged when she deals with the engravers like Claude Mellan 
elinck and Callot ; for then we come upon work that is 
first-rate of its kind, and in the case of Callot we encounter an 
original and unique genius. It is impossible not to feel as we 
read Lady Dilke’s admirable criticisms on such worthy work that 
a writer so capable of appreciating it with such discrimination 
must have enjoyed this part of her task in an unusual degree, 
and looked upon it as something like a reward for her patient 
labour in compiling facts about the featureless collaborateurs of 
le Brun. And in the case of Callot she has had the additional 
fortune of being able to publish for the first time some notes from 
some documents ape I to his stay and work in Florence, which 
are preserved in the archives of that city. From these it appears 
that for the space of a year (probably from July 1619 to Jul 
1620) Callot was on the list of the Grand Duke’s household, 
“without salary, but in the enjoyment of all the privileges con- 
ceded to those in the receipt of salaries.” Two facsimiles are 
given of — signed by Callot, which show that he was com- 
missioned by the Grand Duke to etch thirty-two views of the 
most noteworthy spots in Jerusalem ; and other documents prove 
that Callot had a shop in the Galleria di Corte in 1619 and 1620. 
No more cruel commentary could have been given by Lady Dilke 
m the art of the “ Grand Sidcle ” than by the publication of these 
few trifling notes upon Callot; for they are probably of more in- 
terest to lovers of art than any possible discovery about the lives 
tad works of Le Brun or any of his collaborateurs. 


STORIES.* 


E are five stories in Miss Lawless’s volume, and though 

they widely differ in merit, every one is interesting and 
creditable. The author of Hurrish, though she is not always 
very careful about the construction of her sentences, is lifted 
@ the tribe of gentlewomen who scribble with ease by the 
that she can write. In the volume before us she is dis- 
covered alternately true to her first and best inspiration, and 
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yielding to a desire to emulate Mr. Henry James in his own 
field. The story called “A Ligurian Episode” is the least 
satisfactory specimen of the second condition of mind. The 
cautious lente of middle life, enjoying some property, and 
suffering from no personal or professional ties, who steps out of 
Italian trains at wayside stations for the mere freak of the thing, 
and then finds countrymen of his own in whimsical conjunctions, 
this gentleman belongs to Mr. Henry James, and Miss Lawless 
should not attempt, by making this personage actually do some- 
thing, to oblige us to believe that he does not. Her conversa- 
tions will never be so smart and so real as Mr. James's, and as this 
class of short story subsists upon conversation, her bright touches 
of description and action are not enough to secure her success. The 
same is, in a measure, true of the more satisfactory Venetian tale 
or novelette, called “ Plain Frances Mowbray,” which has some 
very charming character-painting in it, and a mild suffusion of 
humour. But this, again, gives the reader a painful sense of 
deliberate competition with fir. James. We greatly prefer those 
stories in which Miss Lawless is wholly herself, “Quin Lough” 
and “Namesakes,” little fantastic modern romances of life in 
the West of Ireland. Miss Lawless has written nothing more 
picturesque than the account of how Judge Quin came to the 
round tower, like Childe Roland, and how amazingly he was 
received in that romantic locality. The funny domestic mystery, 
which the reader discovers the secret of a little sooner than the 
author intends, is not only very charming in itself, but it has an 
emblematical meaning at once humorous and pathetic. Castle 
Quin will never be a residence very desirable or very intelligible 
to the reasonable Saxon. The exasperated Nationalist carman 
who drives the Judge to Quin Lough is one of the happiest crea- 
tions of the author. If “Quin Lough” presents us with the 
humour and oddity of West Irish life, we get the fancy and 
melancholy charm in “ Namesakes,” a slight, almost too slight 
sketch of a Kerry episode, very delicately given. We hope that 
Miss Lawless will resign the ambition of vying with Mr. Hen 
James in Ligurian and Venetian studies of small talk, and will 
take us oftener with her when she re-visits County Clare. 

Mr. A. 8. Hardy, whose merits would be more generally 
acknowledged, perhaps, if he had not the misfortune to bear a 
name which seems to be the property of a greater man, has 
achieved a certain distinction by two carefully written, although 
somewhat over-strained and over-ornamented, stories; but those 
who know him only by But Yet a Woman and The Wind of 
Destiny will find little to remind them of those books in Passe 
Rose. The style is the same, a little chastened; but the scene is 
laid at the end of the eighth century, a period with which 
novelists have hitherto been shy of meddling. The action pro- 
ceeds partly in the town of Maestricht, and partly in the imperial 
city of Aix-la-Chapelle, the glories of which, under Charlemagne, 
are described with considerable lusciousness. So far as we can 
make out, the story occupies the two years from 799 to 8o1, 
although there is not a date from the first page to the last. The 
medieval character of the life described has been studied with a 
great deal of care; and, on the whole, the impression, though 
rather operatic—as notably in the scene in which Passe Rose 
emerges from the wood, and sits under the terrace where the 
Queen’s maidens are waiting for Gui de Tours—is vivid and per- 
suasive. It is inevitable, we suppose, to the exigencies of a 
modern novel that ideas should be attributed to the humbler 
characters of the story which are essentially modern and senti- 
mental. The relations of Passe Rose, the little foundling, and of 
Friedgis, the Saxon porter, are an example of this. The opening 
scene, in which the gigantic Friedgis takes Passe Rose roughly 
in his arms and throws her bodily out of the enclosure of the 
monastery, while she scratches him like a mad cat, is exceedingly 
lifelike ; but Mr. Hardy wants his big Saxon and his little gipsy 
to be sympathetic novel-figures, and they never do anything rude 
or violent again, in that natural way, to the end of the story. 
Costume, architecture, geography, all the sciences, are summoned 
to give an air of realism; but the people are hopelessly modern, 
in spite of the superficial violence of their passions. Nevertheless, 
Passe Rose is a conscientious and an interesting book, and will 
increase the reputation of its author. 

There seems to us to be nothing for it but to say that That 
Frenchman ! is a shockingly bad book. The British public is so 
inscrutable that it may possibly take this new work by the 
author of Mr. Barnes of New York under its protection, and buy 
it in thousands. It may buy it in millions, if it will, without 
persuading us that the novel has any right whatever to exist. 
That Frenchman! is su to be a study, in the manner of 
Gaboriau (alack!), of life in Paris at the close of the Second 
Empire. A ludicrous plot against the life of the Prince Imperial 
is the central point round which the incidents are supposed to 
revolve. There is no truth in the life, in the characters, in the 
sentiments, or even in the dric-d-brac. The pages are plentifully 
larded with French phrases, although the author knows the 
French language so imperfectly as to talk of le deux Aquardo 
and Ja diable (p. 30), and as to call a man a petite crevé, The 
hero is a perfectly impossible character, an effeminate marquis of 
enormous courage and physical strength, utterly idle and myste- 
riously omniscient, who is in the habit of wrestling in public 
masqued, The author, lost in rapturous admiration of this 
gentleman, as he appears “in pearl-silk tights so delicate in 
texture that they glow with the colour of the gleaming flesh that 
strains beneath them,” asks the hero himself this remarkable 
conundrum :—“ My jack o’ dandy, my Court pet, my woman- 
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charmer, are you a mountebank or are you a colossus?” Intel- 
lectually speaking, we are afraid we cannot say that Mr. Gunter 
is a colossus. 

It is an uncomfortable story of crime and vulgar violence which 
Mr. Homer has told in Red Ruin. The scene is laid at a station 
on a West African river, and the moral of the tale is the reward 
which a brute named McMullin finally reaps for his tactless in- 
solence and tyranny to the blacks. There is a sympathetic 
heroine, one Joyce, a fine and good girl. But the book is sketchy, 
and does not bring up before us a very real or vivid picture of 
the scenes described. The portrait of the chief Magunda is rather 
well drawn. 

There is very little to be said about Audrey Ferris or about 
Heathcote. They belong to the large class of modern story in 
which the lives of very commonplace people are shown to circle 
entirely around the adventures of one or two pairs of good- 
looking lovers. We have noticed before the extraordinary 
absence of any sort of business, or even rational daily interest, 
in life which characterizes the persons in most English novels of 
the third class. From anything that appears, no one who is 
mentioned has any employment, makes any income, indulges any 
hobby, or exercises any intellectual or even political influence. 
We meet with an amusing instance of this in Heathcote (which, 
nevertheless, is the better written of the two), where the Dean of 
the Cathedral city in which the incidents take place has to be 
mentioned. The Dean of a prominent diocese is more likely than 
not to be a man of remarkable attainments and striking character. 
One remembers what Anthony Trollope or Mrs. Oliphant could 
make of a Dean. To the third-rate lady-novelist, however, a 
Dean who is not in love (and it is improbable that he should be), 
and has no daughters or nieces, is a person without importance 
of any kind, a useless pawn in this absorbing game of amorosity. 
Accordingly the author of Heathcote makes the pleasing 
remark ;— 

It must be confessed that the Dean was an unattractive old man. He 
is interesting, however, in that he was destined—quite unknowingly to 
himself—to be the means of bringing great joy into Heathcote’s life. 


Heathcote being the fatuous first lover, a lowly, lovely youth, 
all fire and tenderness, and, so far as we discover, with no means 
whatever of securing a livelihood. We hope it is not unkind to 
advise Miss Ella MacMahon and Miss Frances Gerard to make 
no further experiments in the thankless fields of fiction. 

Mrs. Lovett Cameron is by no means in the same ee- 
Her new novel forms a smart sensational story of none of the 
worst kind, easily leading the reader on from one improbable 
incident to another. Each of its volumes is sufficiently com- 
plete to exist alone. A Lost Wife would form a pn | short 
story for publication, by instalments, in a newspaper. It is 
brisk, scrappy, and rapid; introduces new characters, defines 
them in something like short-hand, makes them grapple with 
hero or heroine, knocks them over, carries them off and 
buries them before the reader has time to gasp. The “lost 
wife” has been lost by the artifice of a vigilant (or Vigilance) 
sister, who, believing her not to be really married to the gentle- 
man of her choice, carries her off that, “if her life and her 
health have been wrecked by him, he shall not at all events be 
able to pollute her soul.” But, unfortunately, the marriage had 
been a perfectly valid one, and there was no pollution in the 
matter. The disconsolate bridegroom learns to love another, and 
this other goes (by a pure coincidence) to be companion to the 
shattered, but still unpolluted, “ lost wife.” The gentleman follows 
them, discovers them, and makes a fine to-do. It all turns out 
right at the end, and A Lost Wife, in its own deciduous kind, is 
not a bad story. 

After so much work, in which the highest aim, and that seldom 
reached, is talent, it is refreshing to come across a book, even in 
the tarnished mirror of a translation, which is by a man of genius. 
Dragon's Teeth is the name given by Miss Mary Serrano to her 
version of O Primo Bazilio, a novel which many critics have not 
hesitated to describe as the masterpiece of Eca de Queiros, the 
first Portuguese writer of our generation. It is a tragic social 
story of the Lisbon life of to-day, full of colour, rich in picturesque 
detail, and displaying a power of realizing, with humour as well 
as a little cynical asperity, the shifting incidents of modern life, 
not surpassed by M. Guy de Maupassant, the writer with whom it 
seems most natural to compare Eca de Queiros. We believe that 
this is the first opportunity which English readers have enjoyed 
of appreciating the great Portuguese novelist. Miss Serrano’s 
translation is, on the whole, graceful and exact, and we hope she 
will proceed to give us other standard works from Portugal. 


OUR FRIENDS IN THE HUNTING-FIELD.* 


Wax each chapter in a light book is complete in itself, the 
reviewer is tempted to suspect that at least a consider- 
able portion of the work may have done duty before in the form 
of articles for some journal, and we confess that we looked for an 
acknowledgment of “ kind permission” to reprint among the first 
few leaves of Our Friends in the Hunting-Field. As nothing of the 
kind appears, the whole of its matter, without doubt, is now pub- 
lished for the first time; but, for all that, the book labours under 


* Our Friends in the Hunting-Field. By Mrs. Edward Kennard, 1 vol. 
London; F, V. White. 1889. 


some of the disadvantages of a collection of reprints. For this 
reason it is not best suited for continuous reading, yet it has the 
counterbalancing advantage of being useful and convenient for 
spare moments, and it might have been written for the express 
purpose of amusing husbands while their wives are keeping them 
waiting. 

There are only three portraits of women—the popular woman, 
the dangerous woman, the jealous woman—and neither of them 
meets with any mercy at the hands of the author. The men re. 
presented are the melancholy man, the man who blows his own 
trumpet, the sporting horse-dealer, the man who goes first, the 
venerable dandy, the farmer, the funk-stick, the good Samaritan, 
the hospitable man, the bore, and the man who has lost his nerve, 
These are just the sorts of subjects which suit Mrs. Edward 
Kennard best, and she has dealt with them admirably. We fully 
sympathize with her in her antipathy to “a wild and a dangerous 
female ” in the hunting-field, and we agree with her in thinking 
that, although there is a charm in seeing a fine horse-woman sailing 
along over a difficult country, there is something exceedingly 
repulsive in the spectacle of a woman “ bundling over a fence,” 
as well as in the awkward attitudes of a bad lady-rider, who 
“bumps and rolls over the trying ridge and furrow, forcibly 
reminding one of an ornamental jelly, that quivers and shakes 
preparatory to a most tremendous downfall.” 

If Mrs. Edward Kennard is rather hard upon her own sex, it 
must not be supposed that she allows the other to go scot-free, 
She never lets an opportunity slip of remarking upon the greedi- 
ness and selfishness of men. Both Landing a Prize and Ow 
Friends in the Hunting-Field, her two latest works, are preached 
chiefly upon this edifying text. We men, it seems, are never 
really happy unless we have been heavily fed, or, as some of us 
in our “ own expressive language” term it, “‘well done.’ And 
to be ‘well done’ is the first secret of gaining that refined, 
delicate, fine-fibred thing, a man’s heart.” This is a graceful 
compliment. Women, of course, never care for luncheons, 
teas, ices, dinners, suppers, champagne, or any vanities of that 
kind! A little cold mutton and a glass of beer is obviously all 
that they ever wish for. As far as we can gather, the only per- 
fect man is the husband of the popular woman who allows his 
wife to do exactly what she likes, and is “ content to play second 
fiddle.” The account of the melancholy man is a sad one. “He 
hunts, shoots, races, fishes, and swears, but from none of these 
things—not even the latter—does he derive more than very 
temporary satisfaction.” This reminds us that, next to eating and 
drinking, swearing seems, from the author's account, to be of all 
things the most necessary to man. The chief reason of men’s 
dislike to being knocked over by hard-riding women is that 
they have not in such cases “the gratification of expressi 
their sentiments in forcible language, and” of allowing “ sonal 
feeling a natural outlet.” Eight chapters further on, again, in 
referring to the jealous woman who usurps men’s places “ at 
every fence they come to,” the author says :—“ Being a woman 
they have not even the satisfaction of swearing at her, which 
adds insult to injury.” On the other hand, the man who has 
lost his nerve, according to the author, finds consolation in 
calling his groom “ a d——d fool.” We infer from all this that 
it does not much matter what happens to a man, provided he can 
swear at it. Mrs, Edward Kennard’s writing is so good that we 
should like to see her make it even better by giving up her weari- 
some habit of repetition. To illustrate our meaning, we will take 
the rather appropriate chapter on the bore. “ The subject of con- 
versation he chooses is nearly always himself or his immediate 
belongings.” On the next page we read that “the bore always 
works back to himself and Js ideas and utterly refuses to listen to 
yours,” and on the next that “ he runs on and won't hearken to be 
when you try to put in a small word in return and try to relate 
your experiences.” A little further on we find him “ steadily 
adhering to his own pet subjects of conversation and entirely 
ignoring yours. Such egotism is disgusting.” In the next 
paragraph “he is always full of himself,” and a little later he 
“is as egotistical as he is tiresome.” And so, as she herself would 
say, “on and on!” 

Mrs. Edward Kennard makes some very true remarks about & 
fine physique having nothing to do with nerve. “ You see somé 
great, big, healthy man, with rosy cheeks, the limbs of a giant, 
and the digestion of an ostrich ;” yet he “rarely jumps except 
under disagreeably high pressure.” “ He hunts to amuse himeelf, 
and not to commit suicide in a delicate fashion which shall afford 
his friends no apprehension as to the state of his immertal soul. 
“On the other hand, some long, lank, frail-looking individual 
whose appearance certainly leads you to suppose that he has 
already one foot in the grave, goes like a demon, and repeatedly 
charges impossible fences which no living horse can clear.” Who 
is so hardened as to be untouched with the author’s description 
of the funk-stick ?—the man whose “heart goes thump, = 
thump against his ribs,” “torturing fears disturbing it,” while 
“his nerves quiver and his teeth chatter, but not from cold 
alone.” The pages devoted to the farmers are very true and to 
the point. Indeed, on the subject of wire the author argues the 
non-hunting farmer's case strongly. Altogether, Our Friends 
the Hunting-Field is a capital little book of its kind, and out 
best wish to its able author is that none of her “ friends in 
hunting-field” may recognize their own portraits. Heaven 
her if they do! 
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Fitzgeralds, there or thereabouts, , bad, and 
and no word of Thomas 
ose doings as High Sheriff of Tipperary in 1798 have so 
recently been brought up fl Mr. Gladstone as a new argu- 
nent against the Union. From one point of view it is, no 
doubt, much to be wished that the deeds alike of Judkin- 
Fitegerald and of everybody else in ’98 should pass out of 
ymory. Politically, the sooner the darkness of oblivion de- 
nds upon them the better. But as a fact of history “ Flogging 
Fitzgerald” seems to have as much claim to a place in the 

seth of National Biography as his namesake “ Fighting 
tt to whom a notice has been given—though not an 
eshaustive one, for it does not touch upon the story, true or false, 

the renowned duellist encased himself in a chain-shirt. 

Even with the omission of the High Sheriff of Tipperary, the 
gticles on the Fitzgeralds make up a substantial contribution to 
Jnsh history. First in chronological, though not in alphabetical, 
ader comes Maurice Fitzgerald, “an English conqueror of 
Jreland ”"—ethnologically of Norman-Welsh blood, his mother 
being the daughter of the King of South Wales. Personally, 
Maurice Fitzgerald seems (according to Giraldus) to have been 
me of the most estimable of men, though he did England 
the ill service of meddling (by Irish invitation) in Irish affairs, 
snd thereby was at least part cause of woes unnumbered. From 
him sprang the Fitzgeralds or Geraldines, who for many cen- 
turies played a great part in the troublous history of the dis- 
tressful country. About one of the later members of the clan, 
lord Edward Fitzgerald, the would-be rebel of 1798, there still 
hangs something of a halo of romance, due to his euphonious 
nme, his youth, his folly, his death, and the mystery that 
sttaches to his beautiful young wife Pamela, the reputed daughter 
of Egalité Orleans. Lord Edward and his wie both find a 
biographer in Mr. Alger, from whose account it appears that 
certainty upon the vexed, but not very important, question of 
Pamela's parentage is not attainable. Pamela did not, as, with a 
consideration for romance, she should have done, remain 

an inconsolable widow. She married Pitcairn, the American 
Consul at Hamburg, separated from him after the birth of a 
daughter, and led a wandering sort of life, in the course of which 
she got rid of a good deal of money, so that at her death Louis 
Philippe had to be drawn upon to provide her funeral. Another 
lady who seems to have been rather the object of romance than 
romantic in herself is “the Fair Geraldine,” more prosaically 
Lady Elizabeth Fitzgerald, whose historical fortune hes been 
made by Surrey’s poetical and, as it would seem, perfectly harm- 
less and conventional passion for her. If the cunestunel dato— 
1528—of her birth is accurate, she was about twelve years old 
when Surrey, a married man of five or six years’ standing, began 
to declare his love @ /a Petrarch in song and sonnet. It is a sad 
fact that, probably under pressure of family poverty, the fair 
Geraldine was married off at fifteen to a sexagenarian widower, 
Sir Anthony Browne. He died in 1548, the year after that in 
which Surrey’s head had fallen on the scaffold. About 1552 she 
became the third wife of the Earl of Lincoln, seems to have got 
on well with her husband, but ill with her stepchildren, and died 
s childless widow at the age of sixty-one. To the imagination of 
an Elizabethan novelist appear to be due the stories of Surrey’s 
vision of his fair Geraldine in Cornelius Agrippa’s magic mirror, 
and his challenge to all comers to dispute her Sany with him in 
chivalric combat—stories which were turned to poetical account 
by Drayton and by Sir Walter Scott. The date 1578 here 
assigned by Mr. Lee to the publication of Drayton's “ Heroicall 
Epistle” is clearly a slip. Mr. Bullen’s article on Drayton gives 
1597 as the date of the first edition and 1598 of the second 
edition of the Heroicall Epistles; and the date of 1578, besides 
making Drayton only fifteen at the time of publication, is incon- 
sistent with Mr. Lee’s own belief that the magic mirror story 
originated with Nashe in 1594. Yet another female Fitzgerald 
of fame is that “ frisky old girl,” the centenarian Countess of 
Desmond—Katherine Fitzgerald, second wife of the twelfth Earl 
of Desmond. The stories that the venerable dame came to her 
end by a fall from a cherry, apple, or walnut tree “may be dis- 


missed as fictions,” and with them the imputation of excessive 
ess. Old she certainly was, though the precise tale of her 
years is unascertained. Tradition carries it as high as “about” 
140, or even 160, years. Sir John Harington, in a passage 
evidently referring to, though not actually naming, her, it 
above 120”; and her present biographer, the Rev. W. D. 
y, concludes from ascertained data that she “can hardly 

ve been less than 104 years old at the time of her decease” in 
1604, and may have been ten years more. It is to be feared 
that tradition errs in placing her wedding in the reign of 
Edward IV.—i.e. in or before 1483—and making her dance with 
the future Richard III. Even if we throw back the date of her 
rth to a sufficient distance, the evidence is strong that she 
could not have been married to the Earl of Desmond till, at the 
tarliest, 1506, twenty years after the death of Richard III. The 
“ory may be true of Desmond's first wife, the Countess Sheela ; 
tradition is quite capable of rolling two Ladies Desmond into 


_Among minor Fitzgeralds we must not pass over William 
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Thomas, “ versifier,” upon whom Byron and the Rejected Ad- 
dresses have conferred a ludicrous immortality. Fitzgerald had many 
merits ; his sentiments were admirably loyal and patriotic ; he never 
gave the authorities any trouble (which is more than can be said 
of all Fitzgeralds); and, judging from the account of his beha- 
viour towards one of his parodists, either James or Horace Smith, 
he must have had a temper of Christian sweetness. But even his 
biographer (Mr. Marzials) has to own that Fitzgerald’s “ Tyrtean 
compositions ” (as the Annual Register for 1803 terms them in all 
seriousness) “are very bad.” 

Of other Fitzes, medizeval and modern, legitimate and illegiti- 
mate, there are infinite varieties, ranging from Fitzailwin and 
Fitzalan to Fitzwarine and Fitzwilliam. Under the family name 
of Fitzgibbon we find the Earl of Clare, Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland from 1789 to 1802, to whom the ing of the Act of 
Union was mainly due. His biographer, Mr. Macdonell, steers 
a middle course between the Grattan view of Clare as the 
of men, without one redeeming virtue, and that of Mr. Froude, 
who has made him out an unsullied patriot, thinking only of his 
country’s good. Here, also, to set off against Clare, is the man 
whose “appointment [in Mr. Gladstone’s words] seemed to open 
for Ireland the gates of Paradise”—Earl Fitzwilliam, Lord- 
Lieutenant for a few months of 1794-5. Among Fitzherberts 
we notice Maria Anne, née Smythe, who is uncom ery 
described by her biographer Mr. Kebbel as “ wife of George IV.” 
More edifying are the associations with the sainted William 
Fitzherbert, Archbishop of York, in the twelfth century, and 
the object of a cult which never became more than local. His 
history is painstakingly dealt with by Professor T. F. Tout. 
Thomas Becket’s friend and biographer Fitzstephen and his 
murderer Fitzurse both find places at no great distance from 
each other. Fitzurse, who by the double-edged working of the 
clerical immunities was not amenable to lay jurisdiction, was 
with his comrades ordered by the Pope to the Holy Land, and 
is said by Hoveden to have died while doing penance in the 
“ Black Mountain” (“in Monte Nigro”)—an unexplained name, 
which the present biographer, Mr, Hunt, thinks “ was evidently 
intended to indicate some place, probably a religious house, near 
Jerusalem.” One legend, however, puts him off upon Ireland, 
and connects him with “the wild Irish, and rebellious family of 
M‘Mahunde,” as Spelman reports in the History of Sacrilege. 

There are twenty-two Finches and Finch-Hattons, and twenty- 
four Fishers, chief among them Henry VIIL.’s victim, the Bishop 
of Rochester, who is the subject of an interesting article by Mr. 
Bass Mullinger. We think that the date of Fisher’s formal 
beatification by the Roman Catholic Church should have been 
given. The names of Fleming, Flemming, and Flemyng muster 
twenty-six entries among them, including a notice by the editor 
in, for him, an unusually effusive spirit, of that fascinating 
child-phenomenon, the “ Pet Margarie ” (Margaret Fleming) dear 
to Sir Walter Scott. Fletcher is also a strongly represented 
name. The history of Fletcher the dramatist’s works—for of 
him personally there is but little to tell—is treated thoroughly 
and critically by Mr. Bullen. With regard to the play of the 
Two Noble Kinsmen, he holds that there is no ground for sup- 
mg that Shakspeare and Fletcher worked together upon it. 

is view is that some passages written by Shakspeare for a 
revival of an old play on the same theme came after Shakspeare’s 
death into the hands of Fletcher and Massinger, and were used 
by them in the 7wo Noble Kinsmen. Henry VIII. he considers 
to be also a joint production of Fletcher and Massinger, with 
some Shakspearian passages incorporated. Andrew Fletcher of 
Saltoun, who, it may be noted, was a Scottish Nationalist and 
anti-Unionist, finds a careful biographer in Mr. Espinasse ; and 
Fletcher or De la Flechere, the saintly Methodist vicar of Madely, is 
appreciatively treated by Canon Overton. We are surprised that 

letcher’s wife, Mary Bosanquet, has not been thought worthy of 
more than a few passing words. Long before she married Fletcher 
she was an active worker and preacher for the Methodists; the 
memoirs compiled from her journal form an interesting piece 
of religious biography, and are valuable for the pictures they give 
of early Methodism ; and altogether she was to the full as 
deserving of a biography as Ruth Follows, the preaching Quakeress 
who is commemorated in this volume. 

Under Forbes there are thirty-eight entries, perhaps one of the 
most interesting being Edward Forbes the naturalist, by Mr. 
G. T. Bettany. Of Ford or Forde there are twenty, including Ford 
the dramatist, who is treated of by Mr. Bullen. We must not 
forget to mention Miss Clerke’s oon a on Flamsteed, 
the first Astronomer-Royal ; Professor Laughton’s account of 
Flinders, the discoverer and hydrographer, to whom Australia 
owes its name; and Mr. Sidney Colvin’s life of Flaxman the 
sculptor. Mr. Archer's article on the evil counsellor of William 
Rufus, Ranulf, or (as here spelt) Rannulf, Flambard, and Mr. 
Firth’s on Cromwell's son-in-law, Charles Fleetwood, also merit 
notice; and we must not pass over Mr. Garnett’s pleasantly- 
written accounts of Finlay, the historian of Greece, and of Albany 
Fonblanque, a mighty name in “ journalism” in the thirties. 
The Rev. Alexander Gordon gives an interesting account of Fludd 
or Flud, the Rosicrucian physician, together with a long and 
careful list of his principal works ; while Mr. Lee tells the history 
of the very disreputable astrologer and quack Simon Forman, 
who was mixed up in the Essex-Overbury scandals of King 
James I.’s Court. Mr. Lee also + the biography of Mary 
Fitton, who occupied but did not adorn the position of maid of 
honour to Queen Elizabeth, and who has risen suddenly into fame 
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reason of the theory identifying her as “the dark lady” of 

"s sonnets—an ingenious theory, says Mr. Lee, but one 

which, in “the en state of the evidence,” cannot be definitely 
accepted. No doubt it is interesting to know “who's who.” But, 
after all, it is no great joy to have the image of Mary Fitton— 
< — {as her biographer says] with the young men at court”— 
involved in commonplace intrigues with the Earl of Pembroke 
and Sir Richard Leveson, married to Captain Polwhele and 
Captain Lougher, and perhaps to a third husband unknown—to 
have this image of common clay presented to us as an equivalent 
for the mysterious visionary igaze of Shakspeare’s pale, dark- 
eyed temptress. 


DIABETES.* 


Gas book is a typical example of too many that come from 
the medical press of all countries, and especially from the 

of those who practise at the innumerable spas and so-called 

-resorts. Based on flimsy assumptions, the arguments, 
if such they can be called, proceed to the attractive inference 
that a disease hitherto, strictly speaking, incurable has been 
“assuredly healed” by the writer, and “will be healed again 
in the future.” The author conveniently disposes of the re- 
<overies reported by others by alleging that the cases were not 
diabetes ; and, while glibly denyi + & truth of all past and 
current theories of the lala af this disease, endeavours to 
make plausible his own plan of cure by dogmatically asserting, 
with scarcely a show of evidence, that, in effect, diabetes is always 
the result of syphilis, inherited or acquired. There is no trace of 
original observation or reasoning in this brochure—a deficiency 
which is not likely to be observed by those whom the title of the 
book may allure to its perusal. As to the successful treatment 
vaunted by the author, there does not appear to be anything new 
in it, either as regards diet or drugs, the most padi na point 
under this heading being the author's advice to sufferers to spend 
the summer at a German resort where he practises himself, and 
for an “after-cure,” whatever that may mean, to go to “the 


superbly-situated ” Hotel ——, where there is a p + that 
they will find all those appliances which are required for the 
treatment suggested by himself. 


SOME ATLASES.+ 


big the conscientious critic (for he exists) nothing is more 
difficult than the reviewing of atlases, dictionaries, and all 
the other works of reference which are among the most useful, 
mot to say indispensable, burdens of the library shelves, and 
which are of all others, useful and useless, the most puzzling to 
discuss except in the briefest possible space or at enormous length. 
Nevertheless, he tries to do his duty. 

Some very things, with one important thing by no means 
so good, ma: said of Messrs. Longmans’ New Atlas, in which 
Mr. Edw Stanford is responsible for the engraving and 
lithographing, while Mr. Chisholm does the editing, and divers 
specialists have contributed special details. Some particulars 
in the design (it should be noted that the book can be had 
either in imperial 8vo., with the maps folded for convenience 
of shelving, or in quarto, with the maps flat, which is in- 
finitely the better for all purposes except shelving) strike us 
as new. Thus there is as frontispiece a plate representing 
the comparative size of the different scales on which the ma 
are drawn—a thing on which we have known considerable 
haziness present in the minds of intelligent persons much older 
than the schoolboys for whom this atlas is primarily, though not 
exclusively, intended. The maps themselves are between fifty 
and sixty in number, not a few of them having (according to an 
excellent custom of which, we think, the famous atlas a, hades 
set the chief example, if it did not actually originate the prac- 
tice), “insets” or smaller maps of special districts. Added to 
these are certain plates (sixteen in number, but each containi 
divers separate cuts) of subjects relating to and connected wit 
geography, such as landscape, architecture, physical types, scenes 
of manners, v and what not. These last seem to 
us better suited for diagrams in colour than for black and 
white printing on a small scale in an atlas; but they meet a 
modern fad. e book also has a side arrangement of the useful 
kind which betrays by thumb manchettes the whereabouts of an 
individual map, and a good index. The maps themselves are, 
however, the most important thing, and these are in many 
ways excellent. More of them , if we had ourselves 
been consulted, we should have advised are devoted to those 
diagrams rather than maps which are another modern craze— 


* Diabetes; its Cause and Permanent Cure, &c. By Emil Schnée, M.D. 
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An Atlas of India. By Trelawny Saunders. London: Stanford. 1889. 

General Atlas of Modern Geography. London: Bacon. 1889. 

The Unrivalled Atlas. New edition. London and Edinburgh: W. & 
A. K. Johnston. 1889. : 

Letts’s P. w Atlas, Second edition. London: Mason & Payne; 


Hutchinson & Co. 1889. 
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woe of mountains and waters, of religions and races, 
oO ensity of population and “area of visibility of the Aurora 
i t in the name of Krashi-bashi is the of a 
diagram of the area of visibility of the Aurora Borealis? The 
maps proper, when we get to them, would be impeccable but for 
one principle which Mr. Chisholm has observed, and which seems 
to us utterly wrong. Because the maps of the last generation too 
often represented a bewildering crowd of interl place-names 
with no physical features except a river or two and a rare moun- 
tain, we are, it seems, now to hold, as he does, that the fewer 
names in a school map the better. This seems to us, we 
confess, a rr of ma soo Megs it — for the profound 
ignorance of the really useful ra’ which the 
modern schoolboy We rg the 
map of England and Wales because it is most useful for com- 
parison, though as a matter of fact the nomenclature here is 
generous com with others. Without trying to find unlikely 
we look in Kent and we cannot 4 correction) 
nd Lydd, Ashford, or Sevenoaks ; in Sussex, where Horsham and 
East Grinstead are lacking; in Hampshire, without discovering 
Romsey, Lyndhurst, Lymington, Christchurch, or Andover; 
in Dorsetshire, where wr sate Wimborne, Blandford have 
vanished; and along the Devon and Cornish coasts, where Sid- 
mouth, Budleigh Salterton, Dawlish, Kingsbridge, Looe, Fowey, 
and Helston, with many more, fail to answer to the longing eye. 
Every one of these, with dozens more, we find, not in the least 
crowded, in the scarcely larger maps of another atlas further 
down on our list. Now this, we cannot help thinking, is a very 
gross mistake, and we hope that Messrs. Longmans will see their 
way (for you can add anything in a plate) to correcting it. It 
prevents us from recommending, as we otherwise should, and as 
In some ts it deserves, this atlas as a great advance on all 
others. The silliest of all possible mistakes is for B to run into 
one extreme because A has run into the other. And it can- 
not be too often repeated that, while the scientific details which 
make up physical g phy are very things in their way, 
it is political phy which is the key to history, literature, 
and business alike. 

Mr. Trelawny Saunders’s very handsome Atlas of India is con- 
structed on a somewhat similar system, but it is not open to similar 
censure, because its purpose is totally different. It consists of 
twelve maps on a magnificent scale to begin with, and in some 
folded instances (in which they are very properly mounted on 

uares of thin linen) on a scale more magnificent still. The first 

ves the mountain systems of India, handsomely extended to the 

amir, the desert of Gobi, and the upper waters of the Hoang- 
Ho. The second, with an equal extension, gives the rivers. The 
third, enlarged on linen as yma noted, gives the civil divisions 
according to administrative arrangements of both British and 
native States. The fourth is a population map; the fifth 
one of languages and dialects; the sixth of railways and 
other means of communication ; the seventh a military map with 
the divisional and district commands; the eighth a tabular view 
of the areas of the great famines during the present century. 
The ninth is meteorological; the tenth gives the locality and 
acreage of the chief crops; and the eleventh the distribution of 
forest trees ; while the twelfth is an ‘index-map to revenue and 
topographical surveys. There is letterpress to correspond to all 
of these. It will thus be seen that this splendid atlas is less an 
atlas in the ordinary sense than a tabular arrangement of a great 
number of scientific and statistical details—of immense service, 
no doubt, occasionally to the politician or the journalist who 
has to do with India, but not particularly succulent for the 
general public. 

The General Atlas of Modern Geography is a straightforward 
collection of maps of the older kind, though by no means destitute 
of diagrams and plans of the newer. The Hemispheres, the 
“ World on Mercator’s Projection,” and the other useful and well- 
known charts, in regular order, meet the undazzled eye with 
something of a sense of relief. The maps are clear and good, 
with sufficient, but not excessive, physical details, and the dis- 
tricts of more recent political interest are very well marked, 
though in some instances events have gone too fast for Messrs. 
Bacon, as in Amatonga Land, which in any case should not have 
been coloured Portuguese, and the Bechuanaland, or rather Matabele 
Land Protectorate. But this colouring differs in different maps, 
as it could not well fail to do, and it is well to say that in the 
general map of Africa the Portuguese coast districts on each side 
and the German “ sphere of influence” northward of Tanganyika 
are proper! limited. The Central Asian map is also good and 
well worked up to date. 

The Unrivalled Atlas, which is smaller and cheaper, is Messrs. 
Johnston’s, and it is therefore almost, if not quite, superfluous to 

raise it. Besides, it is an old acquaintance. Here, too, things 

ve been well worked up, and, probably in consequence of a 
somewhat later date of publication, Matabele Land is duly 
coloured red. 

Another edition has appeared of the atlas which, derived 
originally from the old Useful Knowledge Society’s publications, 
used to be published by Messrs. Letts, and still bears their name. 
The present publishers, Messrs. Mason & Payne, detail various 
alterations a improvements in this second issue. There is a 
frontispiece of flags of all nations, from the Union Jack to the 
scissors of Morocco and the peacock of Burmah. We have on 
former occasions given some account of the extraordinary wealth 


of maps, plans, and diagrams distinguishing a volume which is 
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still certainly the most elaborate and detailed collection of ma 
published in England, and which the publishers seem to 
taking pains to make one of the most exact. The plans of great 
towns alone would make the book an almost indispensable ad- 
junct to every well-furnished library. 

The last book on our list is not exactly an atlas, but is pub- 
lished in atlas form, contains many maps, and deals with matter 
closely akin to the subjects of the publications we have been dis- 
cussing. It is elaborately provided with dia s, and contains 
a t deal of information about its title-subject, with astrono- 
mical, geological, botanical, and other appendages. There is 
much reason, we are told, to believe that the first living inha- 
bitants of the earth made their home in hot water; and, alas! it 
cannot be said that the present living inhabitants have entirely 
got free of that accident of residence. If the hot water of those 
times “ equaled,” as Messrs. Appleton print it, the present occa- 
sional temperature of this fluid, we are not sorry that we did not 
live then. Intermixed with this information and its accompany- 
ing diagrams are, as we have said, real maps adjusted to the pur- 
poses of the book; which may be pronounced altogether a 
well-a , well-printed (though not well spelt), and full 
encyclopedia of miscellaneous information, in a remarkably com- 
pact form. 


TWO BOOKS ABOUT RAILWAYS.* 


HERE are few Englishmen, if we except those whose busi- 
ness or interest connects them too closely with rival lines, 
who are not more or less proud of the London and North-Western 
Railway. Other railways may be longer or may run their trains a 
trifle faster—the Great Western has now some six hundred more 
miles of road, we believe, than its Northern neighbour, and there 
is nothing in the ordinary train service of the North-Western 
uite equal in speed to the best expresses of the Great Northern— 
But in general excellence of organization and equipment the 
North-Western is our pattern railway. It isan immense machine, 
and it works with amazing smoothness; its way, its plant, its 
staff, and its system are alike admirable. Mr. Findlay’s long 
experience as manager of this best managed of railways forms 
the highest ible qualification for the task he has undertaken, 
of writing a book on railway management and working. He has 
ey chosen his own railway as a text, and has done his work 
extremely well, contriving to condense into a small volume of 270 
a vast amount of information, both as to general matters 
ion as to points of executive and constructive detail. The book 
is well arranged, clear, concise, and readable, and it need scarcely 
be said that every page bears the stamp of mature — 
Mr. Findlay opens with a short retrospective sketch of the 
orem of railways, and tells how the London and North- 
estern system was founded and welded into the homogeneous 
whole which now comprises 1,800 miles of railway and 650 
stations, earns a revenue of 10,160,000l. on a capital of 
108,000,000/., and gives employment to an army of more than 
55,000 men. The next chapter, on “Management,” tells how 
the administration of the line is carried on. It describes the 
functions of various committees of the Board of Directors, and 
those of the various permanent officials to which the executive 
is entrusted. What the author calls the chain of —— 
the carefully arranged system of devolution—is well exhibited. 
The conferences are described, which bring the country officers 
> to headquarters once a month and keep the outlying parts of 
e system in touch with one another and with the centre, as 
well as the periodical inspections which are made by the chief 
officials from time to time. Other interesting parts of this 
chapter deal with the system of financial control, and the plan 
by which the time-tables are drawn up; and the author con- 
dais it by giving a number of managerial hints, drawn from 
his own experience, as to how a man placed at the head ofa 
great office may save his time and brain-power and use them to 
the best purpose. The staff, with its various superannuation 
and insurance funds, is the subject of another chapter; and 
another treats of the — way, giving in narrow com- 
pass a remarkable number of engineering details. The — 
of signals is then described, and excellent illustrations are add 
to explain the elaborate arrangement of semaphores at stations 
and junctions, and how they are interlocked with the “ points.” 
An account of the block system follows, and rolling-stock is then 
treated in two chapters which deal respectively with engines and 
brakes and with carriages and waggons. Under this head come 
descriptions of Mr. Webb's compound engines, and of the Com- 
pany’s locomotive works at we, and their carriage and 
waggon works at Wolverton and Earlestown. The working of 
the trains, the shunting and marshalling of trains (on 
“gridirons” at Edgehill and elsewhere), and the working of 
goods stations form the subjects of three very interesti 
chapters, with a good deal in them that has not been publish 
before as to what goes on behind the scenes in railway manage- 


* The Working and Management of an English Railway. By George 
Findlay, Lieut.-Col. Engineer and albes Volunteer Staff Corps ; Assoc, 
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.another, the “ cheery stoicism” of a certain 


ment. Passing on to speak of rates and fares, Mr. Findlay refers 
to the work of the late Mr. Grierson, of the Great Western 
Railway, as having exhausted that subject, and contents him- 
self with a short account of the conferences by which the 
competitive rates between most places in Great Britain are 
settled, and of the methods by which revenue resulting from 
through traffic is divided among the Companies concerned. The 
one machinery for that purpose is the Railway Clearing 

Touse. From a very humble the nning, about forty years ago, 
the Clearing House has grown till it now has a staff of some two 
thousand persons, who deal with a part of the revenue of every 
British line, and arrange the division of receipts amounting to 
16,500,000/. The ticket of every “through ” passenger is sent to 
the Clearing House; every station makes a return to it daily of 
all passengers or parcels booked through, and of carriages and 
waggons received and despatched; and scattered all over the 
country, at every junction of two railways, are agents of the 
Clearing House, who report the number and description of eve 
vehicle that ~~ from one to another Company’s line; “and 
thus,” says Mr. Findlay, “with enormous labour, but with the 
most marvellous accuracy, the accounts are made up and the 
balances declared.” The Clearing House is also a convenient. 
neutral ground where conferences of managers and others are 
held to settle questions of rates and to matters of general 
railway policy. Mr. Findlay discusses shortly the relation of the 
State to railways and the question of State purchase, making out, 
as one might expect, a strong case against that. He gives am 
—— of railway law as between the Company and the public, 
and concludes with a short essay on railways as a means of de-- 
fence. Considering its small size, his book is remarkably com- 
prehensive, and deserves to rank as an authoritative text-book of 
the subject of which it treats. 

Messrs. Foxwell and Farrer’s book on E. Trains, English 
and Foreign, is a collection of statistics of mileages, times, and 

relating to all the fast trains which run on British, or 
American, or Continental railways. This does not sound very 
interesting ; but the statistics are set forth in so lively a fashion, 
with a running accompaniment of so much shrewd and amusing” 
comment, that the book is by no means unreadable. On the con-- 
trary, there is a great deal in it that will interest any reader, and 
a good deal, we should say, that is worth the serious consideratiom . 
of the railway Companies whose doings are criticized. If a cor-- 
poration has no conscience there is this compensation, that you 
ma ak your mind about it very freely, and the authors take- 
full advantage of this license. The “ habitual sloppiness” of one- 
southern railway, the “chronic block within sight of port” upon 
uth-western ter-. 
minus, where trains arrive at their own (not the time-table’s) 
time and place, are things that call for plain speaking, and Messrs.. 
Foxwell and Farrer are exceedingly ready to answer the call. 
Now and then there is a tendency to strain after smartness. But. 
they are as willing to praise as to blame, and even the Southerm 
lines come in for a fair share of compliment in respect of their- 
electric-lighting, their Sunday service,and the plucky way in which 
they carry on their traffic during dense fogs—a thing which implies: 
a strain . = the staff such as no one unacquainted with railway 
working any idea of. The authors temper some of their 
sharpest strokes by the use of a little humorous exaggeration :— 

On the platform of the Waverley Station at Edinburgh may be wit- 
nessed every evening. in summer, a scene of confusion so chaotic that m 
sober description of it is incredible to those who have not themselves sur-- 
vived it. Trains of caravan length come in portentously late from P 
so that each is mistaken for its successor : these have to be broken up 
re-made on insufficient sidings, while bewildered crowds of tourists sway up» 
and down amongst equally bewildered porters on the narrow village plat- 
form reserved for these most important expresses; the higher officials. 
stand lost in subtle thought, returning now and then to repeated inquiries- 
some masterpiece of reply couched in the cautious cunditional, while the 
hands of the clock with a humorous air survey the abandoned sight, till 
at length, without any obvious reason, and with sudden stealth, the shame-- 
stricken driver hurries his packed passengers off into the dark. 

After this it is reassuring to learn that “over every station the- 
flag of Hope waves bright.” 

As to the statistics, it appears that the Great Northern stands. 
first in the matter of speed, with its 53 miles per hour from 
King’s Cross to Grantham, and its (very nearly) 9,000 train-miles. 
of expresses, with an average running speed of 47 miles per hour. 
In the great race to Edin last year the Great Northerm 
(with its allies of the East Coast route) broke its own and every- 
body else’s record, by running, on August 31st, from King’s. 
Cross to Edinburgh at the average speed of 57$ miles per hour, 
excluding station stoppages, or nearly 53 miles per hour includ- 
ing them. On that occasion four successive miles were done im 
188} seconds—a rate equivalent to over 76} miles an hour. As 
everybody knows, the London and North-Western ran almost 
neck and neck with the East Coast while the racing fury lasted ; 
but in ordinary times it does not seek what its calls. 
“the doubtful distinction of running the fastest trains in the 
world.” The quantity of its expresses, however, is enormous. 
Defining an express as a train with a speed, including stops, of at. 
least 40 miles per hour, the authors credit the London and North- 
Western system with 14,436 express-train miles, the average 
running speed of which is 44% miles per hour. “ This one 
English railway gives us an amount of speed exceeding 40 miles 

hour greater than that contributed by the entire Continent 
Europe or the whole of the United States.” 

On the Continent, indeed, the speed, as a rule, is so low that a 

much lower standard (29 miles per hour, including stoppages) is 
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taken for the definition of an “ express.” A very few French ex- 

exceed 40 miles hour; the train de luxe from Paris to 
ps and the 11.15 (Nord) train from Paris to Calais, which are 
the fastest long-distance expresses on the Continent, run at a 
‘speed (excluding stops) of 44 miles per hour. But such cases are 
rare, the ordinary express being from 33 to 39 miles per 
hour in France, a little lower in Germany and Austria, and only 
31 miles per hour in Italy and Russia. In the United States the 
best trains nearly reach, but do not pass, the English record ; the 
fastest running is from Baltimore to Washington at 534 miles 
per hour, and the general average is 417 miles per hour (including 
stops) for a grand total of 14,000 express-train miles. 


GEOFFREY GAIMAR.—VOL. II.* 


yon volume completes the Rolls edition of Geoffrey Gaimar's 
L’Estorie des Engles, begun some years ago by the late Sir 
Thomas Hardy. Mr. Trice Martin discusses in his preface the 
few facts which his author tells us about himself, and s sts 
that he may have derived his name from a small district in Caen 
called Waimara, the present Rue de Gémare. From what, then, 
are we to derive the place-name? His attempt to identify Ralf 
FitzGilbert, the husband of the Lady Constance, for whom 
Gaimar wrote, is ingenious; and, though the matter does not 
‘admit of proof, it is certainly worth noting that the Ralf on 
whom he has fixed had a chaplain named Geoffrey. He describes 
the principal sources from which Gaimar obtained his informa- 
tion, and exhibits the more important pa s where he has 
deviated from them. The footnotes to the translation strike us 
as decidedly feeble. Some of them contain remarks which are 
entirely superfluous as far as scholars are concerned, and yet 
are scarcely full enough for the use of beginners. The note 
to 1. 5405 implies that Eadnoth the Staller beat off from 
Bristol a force led by one of the sons of Harold. This is a 
mistake, and is not, it is almost needless to say, to be found 
in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, to which a reference is given. 
‘The three sons of Harold had, as Mr. Martin will see if he 
«consults the Chronicle (Worcester version), been forced by the 
townsmen to give up their attempt on Bristol, had taken to 
their ships, and had landed again on the coast of Somerset 
before Eadnoth met them and fought the battle in which he was 
‘slain. A perfectly needless correction of Gaimar will be found 
in the note to 1. 5420; his statement that the Danes took York is 
accurate as far as it goes. It is happily unusual to find in a 
volume of the Rolls Series such a reference as “ Wright, p. 227,” 
iven in a note to 1. 6489. ‘To which of Thomas Wright’s works 
oes this apply ? The subject of the note is the history of Queen 
Adeliza of Coocuie ; is there no earlier authority for her marriages 
than Mr. Wright? We do not know where he found that she 
died in 1151; it may have been so, but, as far as we are aware, 
the date of her death has not been ascertained. Gaimar’s poem 
is of little direct historical value. Historically its chief interest 
lies in the picture which it presents of what people in the middle 
of the twelfth century believed and thought about the events of 
English history. It has another importance as a remarkable 
imen of literature, and it would have been well if the work 
oe editing and translating it had been committed to some one 
who had a thorough knowledge of the language in which it is 
written. A severe condemnation of this edition as a whole has 
been pronounced by that eminent scholar Professor Paul Meyer 
in the current number of Romania. Now Professor Meyer is 
rather of that class of specialists who regard other specialists in 
the same domain as trespassers; and many of his strictures are 
on the construction of the text, with which we are not at present 
concerned, and for which Mr. Martin is not responsible. But he 
also quotes several instances of mistranslation as proofs that Mr. 
has no special qualification for the work which he has 
attempted, and we regret to say that his quotations justify his 
opinion. 


AGRICULTURAL DISTRESS AND TRADE DEPRESSION.+ 


Al the ills that flesh is heir to can be charmed away by the 
magic wand of the doctrinaire, if the people will but listen 
to the voice of the charmer. There is a this-world salvation 
army of prophets, who will point out the way to be saved from 
the miseries of this vale of tears and put the pessimists to shame. 
But, like the other Salvation Army, they teach in vain, and the 
world wags on in its old way, not to be turned out of its course 


by any power. 

Mr. Pallerman's magic wand, assuming the shape of this book, 
as a magic wand can assume any form it pleases, is a very 
ambitious and portentous instrument, ready to teach every man 
his own business, and, as usual in such cases, to effect a social 


_ * Lestorie des Engles solum la translacion Maistre Geffrei Gaimar. 
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Public Records; and Charles Trice Martin, B.A. F.S.A. Vol. IL. 
Translation. London: printed for Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. 
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revolution with the simple and easy means common to magic 
wands in Cr perme To effect a revolution thoroughly, it is not 
only needful to point out the new way, but to smash and 
pulverize the old way; for, as we are 37,000,000, mostly fools, 
some of us are sure to be treading the old paths in our old silly 
way unless they are made impassable. Farmers, it appears, have 
a goodly share in the “ mostly fools” of the 37,000,000, as 
the following extracts will show, which will serve at the same 
time as good examples of the style of the book :— 

In the preparation of their meat crop home farmers treat their beasts in 
their characteristic haphazard way ; little or no thought appears to be 
given to the important considerations as to how an animal shall yield the 
greatest amount of meat of the best quality in the shortest time and at the 
least expense.—P. 62. 

The utter want of consideration which British farmers have for their 
own interests is strikingly exhibited by the grossly careless manner in 
which all perishable home-grown food produce is sold by them.—P. 125. 

In every direction and with all kinds of food produce the course of pro- 
cedure is of the same reckless nature—viz. to send it somewhere for sale, 
without any consideration as tu the possible or probable ultimate results 
that might be otherwise obtainable. Home farmers realize only the 
minimum value of their produce, which they blindly thrust into eompe- 
tition with that imported from abroad.—P. 132. 

Home farmers, on the contrary, do everything simply because their 
fathers, grandfathers, and their predecessors have done the same from 
time immemorial.—P. 261. 

An inspection of the forms (of his system of bookkeeping) by agri- 
cultural or industrial minds is calculated to lead to a feeling of bewilder- 
ment; but the commercial mind will grasp the simplicity of the whole 
matter at a glance.—P. 232. 

“ Reduce our rent, abolish our tithes, diminish local taxation, put five 
shillings a quarter on all wheat that arrives in the country,” implores the 
British farmer, while be sullenly stands idle and looks on, while farmers 
from all parts of the world . . . enter his markets.—P. 329. 

It is a remarkable feature in the social life of the people that in a coun- 
try claiming to be the leading commercial nation of the world that {sie} 
all the simplest rudiments of commercial life should be 30 utterly igno: 
by its producers in every branch of agricultural practice.—P. 425. 

Our farmers suffer from the illusion that they know how to manage 
their business. This is a great mistake.—P. 448. 

The bulk of the farmers of the country appear to be so wrapt up in their 
own conceit and vanity as to be utterly unable to realize that some useful 
information and experience is to be gathered out-ide the fences of their 
own farms.—P. 543. 

Let it not be supposed that the British farmer is the only 
person who comes in for this slashing sort of correction. It 
appears that there is a grand distinction between the agricultural 
mind and the commercial mind; but the commercial mind also 
has much to learn, and to unlearn too. The food produce su 
plied by the agricultural mind is the best in the world ; but the 
worst of it is this mind does not know what to do with it when 
it has produced it. There are some few words that should 
accompany the waving of this magic wand, of which “ agri- 
cultural,” “ commercial,” “ mechanical,” should be constantly 
uttered. But the potent charm is conveyed in the words “ com- 
bination,” “ refrigeration,” and “evaporation,” the mystic mean- 
ing of which the book itself must divulge. 

‘ot only meat, but the whole food supply—bread, vegetables, 
and fruit included—is dealt with, and the only true way pointed 
out to all. But Mr. Tallerman is always harking back to bullocks 
and beef. There is repetition enough and to spare in the book to 
e t both on the agricultural and on the commercial mind the 
valuable precepts it contains for ever and a day. Bullocks and 
beef recur again and again, sheep and mutton being “ understood.” 
The agricultural and commercial mind, dental if the com- 
mercial mind belongs to a dealer in beef, can doubtless stand the 
ordeal well ; but the ordinary common mind might be sickened 
with the repeated details of slaughter, blood, bones, and offal. 
Mr. Tallerman is a great dealer in figures, and throws his millions 
at the heads of his readers like thunderbolts. It does not seem 
- occur to him that millions of themselves are nothing if not 
relative. 

It is very consoling to know from the preface “To the Reader,” 
that “whatever your political views may be, the contents of the 
following pages will accord with them. If perused in 4 critical 
spirit, kindly bear in mind that I claim no pretension to literary 
ability,” which takes a load off one’s mind. The volume is divided 
into four books. Book I. consists of twenty-six chapters on 
twenty-two anomalies, and is called a Book of Anomalies. These 
constitute the destructive elements of the work, and are designed 
to clear the way for the constructive parts, though the destroying 
spirit is never wholly absent. And there is an appendix of 
“ Practical Remedies,” besides. Chapter xix., Anomaly Fifteen, 
expounds and corrects the prevailing errors respecting wheat, 
flour, millers, and bakers, from Mr. Tallerman’s point of view. He 
says, p. 163, the idiotic wish for white fiour causes a waste of 
fully one-fourth of cur food supply. He bases his argument on 
English wheat, weighing 63 lbs. a bushel, making no allowance 
for variations in soil and climate, or for wet seasons; and lays 
stress unduly on fraudulent materials used by bakers. He knows 
something about bullocks and beef, but his ignorance and random 
assertions when he treats of wheat, flour, and bread betray his 
real qualifications as a teacher of mankind. The contradictions 
in his arguments are many, of which he seems to be quite 
unconscious. The English are the finest race in the world, 
whether they are endowed with the agricultural or com- 
mercial mind, but are everywhere beaten out of the field by 
foreigners and colonists. The only true way is co-operation; 
but Chapter xxvi., Anomaly Twenty-two, treats of co-operation 
in this style :—“ While all friends of social ss cannot but 
rejoice at the establishment and marvellous development of the 
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stem of industrial co-operation in distribution that has taken 

i oe during the last forty-five years, they must feel a bitter 

of regret at the extreme thoughtless or selfish trait that 
a, n made apparent in the character of those who control 
the movement,” and then he proceeds to show the only true 
method. The railway Companies are also censured, for the 
run a suicidal course, and are both short-sighted and cruel. 
Chapter xl. is on simple bookkeeping, and teaches farmers, 
dealers, and bookkeepers that branch of their business. In this 
simple system of “explicit bookkeeping” there are no less than 
eighteen forms to be used, all headed “Tallerman’s Improved 
System of Meat Distribution,” and a set of thirteen books. There 
are also “Tallerman’s Model Rules,” forty-one in number, p. 518, 
for the benefit of farmers. If this is simple, what an appalling 
affair a complicated system must be! Mr. Tallerman apparently 
has utterly neglected the dismal science, possibly deterred by 
that Carlylese expression; but a teacher of man should know 
other teachers, if it be only to see where their errors lie and 
where the truth may be sought for. If he had known a little of 
the current theories of political economy he would have avoided 
some of the most glaring mistakes into which he has fallen. He 
says, p. 470, of home-grown meat :—“The general impression is 
that meat is in short supply and dear; the actual facts are that 
meat is abundant and cheap”; and he seeks to prove that, as 
there is an ample supply at home, no importations of meat, or of 
any food for that matter, are required. He re-propounds the old 
effete commercial doctrine that in paying for importations money 
goes out of the country. 

It is only fair to great fault-finders to turn the tables upon 
them. But as there are sermons in stones, and good in every- 
thing, so there is much good, though not of an agreeable kind, in 
the fault-finder. He may fire his shots at random, but they hit 
something ; and they at least put the world on its guard. Many 
of Mr. Tallerman’s shots may tell well, and his work contains a 
— deal that is good. He is well up in dead bullocks and 

f, and tells us that a carcase (there is too much in the book 
about carcases to make it pleasant reading) weighs about 800 lbs. 
of dressed meat, without the offal—which he declares ought to be 
good eating if properly prepared. Of this 800 lbs., 452 lbs. are of 
the first grade, worth in the retail market 9d. a lb.; 188 lbs. of 
the second grade, worth 6d. a lb.; and 160 lbs. of the third 
grade, worth 3d. a lb. Then there are 465 Ibs. of offal, 167 lbs. of 
which are worth 2/. os. 3d., 19 lbs. worth 9s. 6d., and 279 lbs. worth 
10s. 3d., making the whole bullock worth 26/. 13s. Bonesare one-fifth 
of a carcase. It is needless to say that Mr. Tallerman would 
change all this, and to effect a revolution in half a dozen trades is 
as nothing to him, the good and worthy end always being that 
farmers would get more and consumers give less for their food. 
“The efforts generally made to get a little more than the thing is 
worth on the one side, and to buy it somewhat cheaper than its 
value on the other, is the great mistake by which both classes 
suffer” (p. 273). A muck is run against the middleman, as might 
be expected, who will possibly survive the assault. “The sales- 
masters, the infamous usurious class of middlemen” (p. 60). 

There is very advice on the subject of cooking for the 
million, and the rather bold assertion is made that all parts of a 
bullock are of equal nutritive value ; it is only a question of pre- 
paration and cooking. It requires a reader of some discrimination 
to sort out the good from the speculative, to use no harsher word, 
in this work, and the modesty usually so marked and so engaging 
in great writers is conspicuous by its absence in this adventurous 
volume on the remedies for agricultural distress and trade de- 
pression. 

Among the illustrations is a useful diagram of a bullock, with 
the joints and their weight and value marked out, not an uncom- 
mon thing to see; but the others do not call for notice. 


GEOFFREY LE BAKER.* 


Tr this handsome volume Dr. Maunde Thompson has rescued 
an historical work of considerable interest and importance 
from comparative oblivion. Geofirey le Baker's chronicle was 
indeed printed—we will not say edited—by Dr. Giles in 1847 ; but 
the book is somewhat scarce, and is, besides, a most slovenly per- 
fermance. The text is wretched; it seems to have been simply 
taken from a transcript made by or for the late Mr. Petrie from 
the Bodley MS., and it is exceedingly doubtful whether Dr. Giles 
ever compared it with the original. Part of Baker's work, how- 
ever, has long been widely known. The Vita et Mors Edwardi 
Secundi was printed by Camden, was used and described by Stow, 
and has lately been edited by Bishop Stubbs in his Chronicles of 
the Reigns of Edward I. and Edward II. (Rolls series). Dr. 
Thompson, who shows that there is reason to believe that the 
Vita et Mors was regarded as a separate work, prints it here, and 
with it Baker's longer Chronicle of the reign of Edward ILI. down 
to the battle of Poitiers, and his Chroniculum, a bare summary of 
events, and only valuable as affording proof that Baker was the 
author of the Chronicle. His edition gives us all that the most 
exacting scholar can demand—an appropriate preface, a thoroughly 
satisfactory text derived from the ey MS. 761, which he has 


* Chronicon Galfridi le Buker de Swinebroke. Edited, with Notes, by 
Edward Maunde Thompson, Hon. LL.D. St. Andrews, Hon. D.C.L. 
Durham, F.S.A., Principal Librarian of the British Museum. Oxford : 
Clarendon Press. 1889. 


collated with the only other known copy of the Chronicle, the 
— nee Cotton MS. A dix LIL, a large body of notes, 
and a index. Many of his notes consist of long extracts 
from Stow’s Annales and other printed books. They are well 
chosen, and it is interesting to see what Stow drew from our 
author, and how he translated him. At the same time these 
extracts increase the size and, we suppose, the cost of the volume 
rather needlessly. As far as Stow is concerned, one or two 
specimens of his translations with references to other passages 
would have been sufficient, while Hemingburgh, Knyghton, and 
the Eulogium are pretty sure to be on the shelves of every one 
who is likely to read Baker. In several of the notes, how- 
ever, we have original matter and extracts from unprinted 
sources. Some of these we shall notice later on. Some contain 
passages from the English Brute, a work on which we have some 
valuable observations. The prose Brute, which exists in both an 
English and a French version, has, Dr. Thompson considers, been 
undeservedly neglected. The English version is a translation 
from the second edition of the French, which goes down to the 
battle of Halidon Hill, and to this translation several additions 
have been made; it is generally known as the Cronicles of 
Englond, printed by Caxton in 1480. It is, Dr. Thompson says, 
none other than the authority quoted by Joshua Barnes in his 
Life of Edward I1I. as “MS. Vet. Angl. in C.C.C. Cantab.” 
Barnes, who had not seen the Cronicles, found a manuscript of 
the English Brute, and referred to it as unprinted, and later 
writers have accepted his quotation without discovering that it 
referred to Caxton’s text. A ial interest may, perhaps, attach 
to the edition of the French Brute from which the English 
version is derived, for Dr. Thompson sees reason to believe that it 
was the “ Cronique yn French,” by “Sir Wylliam de Pakington, 
Clerk and Tresorer of Prince Edwardes, sunne to Edwarde the 3, 
householde yn Gascoyne,” from an Epitome of which Leland gives 
a series of extracts in his Collectanea, v.i. pp. 454, 8qq. Dr. 
Thompson differs from Bishop Stubbs in holding that the passage 
in the Mors et Vita in which Baker speaks of Sir Thomas de la More’s 
French work refers only to an account which More had written of 
the visit of the Bishops to the King, and that there is no reason for 
supposing that any French original of the book as a whole ever 
existed. While the question can hardly be decided except by 
the discovery of the Life which Bishop Stubbs, in common wii 
all earlier writers on the subject, attributes to More, we do not 

with Dr. Thompson's view that it is “ straining” the words 
“ = vidisti et in Gallico scripsisti, cuius ego sum talis qualis 
interpres ” to take them as referring to a much larger debt on 
Baker's part than his latest editor is willing to allow. 

As the Vita et Mors is well known, we will not dwell on its 
contents, and pass at once to the Chronicle of Edward IIL’s 
reign. Here, as in his earlier work, Baker largely uses the 
chronicle of Adam Murimuth. Many passages are, however, 
original, and among these are his story of the trick by which the 
Earl of Kent was induced to believe that the late King was still 
alive, and his account of the Black Death, which “has formed 
the chief basis of all later notices, through the medium of Stow’s 
Annales.” He also gives a curious version of the death of Charles 
of Valois:—“ Propter reverenciam sanguinis regalis non fuit 
suspensus nec decapitatus, set sine femoralibus nudo marmori 
aquis frigidis resperso insedit, ubi frigore finivit inveteracionem 
dierum malorum.” As his editor suggests, he probably confused 
some act of self-inflicted penance with a capital punishment; for 
Charles died of disease after a long illness. The special value of 
Baker’s work, however, lies in his reports of military and naval 
affairs. These he evidently derived from eyewitnesses, and 
though here and there he gets into some confusion, for he did 
not write his work from year to year—he refers, for example, 
to the battle of Poitiers under 1346—and occasionally mixes u 
his information, he gives us several pereeeeve incidents, suc 
as the combat between Sir Robert Benhale and the Scottish 
champion and his dog, and throws light on many events which, 
apart from his narrative, are somewhat obscure. One or two of 
the details which he gives of the battle of Sluys are peculiar to 
his Chronicle, and are rejected by Sir Harris Nicolas because he 
thought that they rested solely on Stow’s authority. In an 
interesting note on this battle, Dr. Thompson contends that 
Nicolas was wrong in maintaining that the “ houre de nonne a la 
tyde” of the King’s letter must mean that the fleets engaged 
about midday ; he argues that the battle must have begun at 
nones, or between 2 and 3 P.M., when the tide was ebbing down 
Channel, and Edward, who attacked the enemy from the north- 
west, would have had the “impetum fluminis” in his favour, 
and the sun “ drawing away behind him.” Baker traces Edward's 
march across the north of France in 1346 with considerable 
minuteness, though without supplying dates, and Dr. Thompson 
has supplemented his narrative by giving the stages from the 
“ Kitchen Journal,” printed in Arche@ologia, xxxii., and from a 
Cotton MS., and by forming an itinerary based on the two 
accounts and illustrated by a map. The account of the battle of 
Crécy seems to be based, as he suggests, on the relation of some 
soldier of Prince Edward's division. It tells us that the English 
archers were drawn up on the flanks of the main body, and not, 
as Froissart has it, “& manidre d’une herce,” with the men-at- 
arms “ou fons de leur bataille.” In support of this statement 
we are reminded that Baker, when writing about the battle of 
Bannockburn, notes the introduction of this plan of array. 
We also find that the English dug small holes in front of their 
first line in order to ovine Gs Pads horse, and we have a 
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notice of the valour and peril of the Prince of Wales, who, when 
berne down by the sheer weight of the enemy pressing against 
him, fought u his knees, an incident also preserved by the 
Bourgeois de Valenciennes, and by an Abbeville chronicle quoted 
by Louandre. The itinerary of the Prince’s raid from Bordeaux 
to Narbonne and back in 1355 is very full, and, as Dr. Thompson 
gives it in one of his notes, where he identifies nearly all the 
places, is remarkably clear. It differs in some important par- 
ticulars from the route sketched by Froissart. 

The most interesting of Baker's Chronicle is his account of 
the battle of Poitiers. It is admirably treated by Dr. Thompson, 
who remarks that “ it is seldom that one meets with so clear a 
description of a battle in the chronicles of the middle ages.” Con- 
trary to the opinion of M. St. Hypolite (Mémoires de la Société 
des Antiquaires de I Quest, 1844), he maintains that the French 
did not advance direct from Poitiers, but attacked from the 
north, advancing from the road between Poitiers and Chauvigny. 
He also points out that the common mistake of representing 
the battle as “a mere struggle in a deep lane” arises from a 
false idea as to the gap in the hedge in front of the third division 
of the English army. This gap was made by a wagon-track—“ in 
superiori ote sepis, a declivo bene remota, fuit temesis quedam 
patula vel hyatus, quem bigarii fecerunt in autumpno”—and, as 
will be seen both from Baker's story and by a comparison of 
Froissart’s earlier text with the Amiens version of his Chronicles, 
there is no reason to believe that this road ran between hedges. 
The archers were stationed behind a long — which covered 
the English front, and was broken in one a a wagon-track. 
Dr. Thompson’s account of the battle is exceedingly vivid and 
well worked out, and the volume as a whole is certainly not un- 
worthy = of the editor's position or of the Press from which 
it is issued. 


CLASSICAL BOOKS.* 


OF the letters which passed between Pliny and Trajan, now 
edited by Mr. Hardy, the most famous are those which re- 
late to the treatment of the Christians in Bithynia—a matter 
upon which Mr. Hardy has the misfortune to differ upon some 
essential but highly controversial points with so eminent an 
authority as the present Bishop of Durham. ‘The dispute is not 
properly threshed out, inasmuch as it is directly dealt with only 
in an appendix, since Dr. Lightfoot’s views (we are told) were onl 
brought to Mr. Hardy’s notice after this book had passed throug 
the press. Dr. Lightfoot agrees that Trajan did not in this case 
definitely sanction a policy of persecution, and was animated, in 
his famous Rescript to Pliny, more by political than by religious 
considerations. On the other hand, br. Lightfoot does re 
this as a distinct persecution, and one of the most severe which 
the Christians underwent in the course of the first two centuries, 
and he attributes to Poppea’s influence with Nero the —— 
tion of the once general ignorance at Rome which regarded 
the Christians merely as a sect of Jews. Mr. Hardy, on the 
other hand, doubts whether Poppwa herself understood the dis- 
tinction, whether her influence was so powerful as some of 
the “ecclesiastical critics” believe, and, finally, if she did pos- 
sess such knowledge and such influence as she is credited with, 
whether she could have made Nero understand and act upon a 
distinction which would have seemed unimportant to a Roman 
of this period. Having stated some of the points at issue, we 
must leave the dispute for scholars and theologians to settle 
between them, merely remarking that the two classes are not 
necessarily distinct one from the other, as is shown in the 
person of Dr. Lightfoot himself. But Mr. Hardy’s analysis of 
the points brought out in the letters interchanged between Pliny 
and Trajan leaves nothing to be desired in candour and clearness ; 
certainly he proves once again, what is sometimes forgotten, that 
there was at this period no official animus against the Christians 
as Christians, only an extreme nervousness against secret associa- 
tions which might be turned to purposes of political conspiracy. 


* C. Plinii Cacilii Secundi Epistule ad Trajanum Imperatorem cum 
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Witness Trajan’s refusal to accept Pliny’s tentative suggestion 
that a society of fabri should be formed at Nicomedeia to deal 
with the frequent and dangerous conflagrations against which 
the people had no effective means of precaution or remedy. No, 
says Trajan, solicitous as he was for the welfare of all his 
rovinces, “no, let other means be adopted. We must remem- 
r that the province has been troubled with conspiracies.” 
“Quodecumque nomen ex quacumque causa dedederimus iis qui 
in idem contracti fuerint . . . . heteriz brevi fient,” 
If Ireland were a Crown colony so might an imperial admini- 
strator receive orders to suppress the innocent Gaelic associations 
for the promotion of rustic sports and pastimes. Mr. Hard 
tells us that his edition is “not primarily intended for school 
use,” yet it would be a valuable book for a good Sixth Form to 
read under an efficient master—“ if it is not to remain a law of 


the Medes and Persians that for school purposes Roman history © 


should end with Augustus,” just at the point where it becomes 
most deeply interesting, just when it comes into contact with 
modern civilization, and just when it is most suggestive for 
young men beginning to be politicians. Mommsen has done 
much to counteract the scholastic superstition about the virtues 
of the old Roman Republic; but it may be well for young 
students to be reminded, as in Mr. Hardy’s learned and attrac- 
tive introduction, that “to transfer a province from the Senate 
to the Emperor was considered a suflicient answer to com- 
poe of debt and distress.” Of the notes which Mr. Hardy 

appended to the text, full and clear and never shirking 
a difficulty, we can only say that we have found them to be 
correct in every case where we have tested them, and have 
never appealed in vain for the explanation or information which 
ought to have been supplied. On points of archeology, of 
Roman history and usages, Mr. Hardy has already earned a high 
reputation, which he has not diminished by anything contained 
in this valuable selection from Pliny’s letters, throwing, as they 
do, an amiable, if somewhat homely, light upon the character of 
a conscientious administrator doing his best at a difficult period, 
trusted by his friend and master, but never permitted, and in- 
deed never wishing, to have a free hand in settling questions 
which might become matters of imperial concern. Small matters 
Trajan left to Pliny, because he had confidence in him, and of 
personal favours he was profuse; but in doubt or difficulty he 
gave his own orders, and expected them to be carried out. 

Mr. Duff's edition of the Fifth Book of Lucretius is intended, 
he says, to explain one part of the whole work for the benefit of 
beginners and to smooth the way for the comprehension of other 
and more difficult passages. In these humble but certainly use- 
ful objects Mr. Duff has been fairly successful, and he has not 
attempted any more arduous undertaking. His text and his 
commentary are in substance the text and commentary of Munro, 
the latter compressed and curtailed for the use of schools. The 
biography of Lucretius and the exposition of some doctrines of 
Epicurus are clear, sufficient, and unattractive. For the astro- 
nomical section he tells us that he is indebted to Mr. Callendar, 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. It is very justly remarked in the 
preface that “the astronomical theories of Lucretius are simple 
enough so long as they are purely fanciful, and difficult only 
when they approximate to the truth.” With Munro for a guide 
it would not be easy for an editor who did not take a per- 
verse delight in the ingenuities of distortion to write notes upon 
Lucretius which were not sound; and Mr. Duff is evidently a 

scholar, if not an original one. We shall not find in bio 
k any, or at least not many, of those elementary errors which 
somehow or other creep into the commentaries of an editor who 
is working on virgin or fallow soil ; and the main fault which can 
properly be urged against Mr. Duff’s school-book is that he has. 
requently given assistance where, for the sake of teacher and 
taught, a judicious editor would have said nothing at all. An 
instance may be found at the very first line :—“potis is an 
indeclinable adjective ; quid potis est, 1. 560; pote, which also 
occurs, is not the neuter but a weakened form, as mage is of 
magis, amabere of amaberis.” So, again (as passim), at line 47, 
superbia spurcitia, where we are told that the a is left short 
before sp. If a boy cannot observe such a thing for himself, it 
is time that his faculties were enlivened by the resources of 
scholastic discipline. On lines 210-212 he commits himself (by 
oversight, we suppose) to a statement at once universal ‘and 
incorrect ; on si cimus—negueant he remarks:—“ An irregular 
form of condition, the rule in Latin requiring the same mood, as 
well as tense, in protasis and apodosis.” But Mr. Duff's syntax 
is generally sound, though occasionally just a trifle hypercritical ; 
as at p. 454, where he says (rightly) that ent is the consecu- 
tive subjunctive because Lucretius would not admit anything 
like design in the creation of the world, and, consequently, the 
final subjunctive would be inappropriate. Mr. Duff should re- 
member that the distinction between the final and consecutive 
aspects of the mood often comes into existence by transla- 
tion. To the Latin reader of the Latin la the one 
is confused with the other, and is practically identical with it. 
As a caution to the translator the note was well enough, as 
criticism on the text it is simply a mistake. 

There is more excuse in the case of Lucretius than of any other 
Latin poet for making out of his remains a book of elegant 
extracts. As Professor Church says in his introduction to Mr. 
Dymes’s little book, taken as a whole the De Rerum Natura will 
be an uncongenial study to a young reader, and the “ beauties” 
can be so easily detached from the argumentative or philosophical 
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context that they seem to have been introduced wholly or ma y 
“to relieve the weariness of abstruse or technical reasoning. 
Mr. Dymes has made his selections from all the six books impar- 
tially, and succeeds in giving us a very good idea what 7 
Lucretius might have been if he had not spoiled himself by taking 
to philosophy. The notes are generally correct, although they 
are sometimes loosely expressed, and occasionally, but not often, 
deceptive, as on ii. 1151 :— 

Jamque adeo fracta est etas effetaque tellus 

Vix animalia parva creat x.T.A. 


Here Mr. Dymes remarks “ creat for the ordinary ut creet after 
adeo.” He is careful to notice unusual forms—e.g. alia as the 
itive of alius—and to point out any metrical or prosodical pecu- 
iarity. But some of his notes—perhaps a third of them—might as 
well have been struck out, not because they are wrong or super- 
fluous, but because they call attention to matters which even an 
inefficient teacher would hardly overlook. 

Professor Kellogg has turned out a business-like school-book 
in his edition of the Brutus, the least read of Cicero’s rhetorical 
treatises, although it is the most suitable to those “ young 
scholars” who rule the classical market. Perhaps it was to 
consult their convenience that Professor Kellogg has followed the 
absurd custom of separating in his commentary the notes relating 
to textual criticism from the notes upon other matters in the 
text, making the former inaccessible and the latter incomplete. 
The introductory remarks about the Dialogue itself and the 
persons who take = in it are useful and necessary, although we 
confess that we do not care much about Professor Kellogg’s 
remarks upon “the Grecizing influence in Roman oratory,” 
Atticism, Asianism, and all the rest of it. We trust that we are 
not doing Professor Kellogg an injustice if we hint that his 
criticism appears to be derived from a second-hand knowledge, 
and he drags in a quotation from Professor Jebb which is almost 
unintelligible as and where it stands. The text has been based, 
of course, on that of Baiter and Kayser, but certain variations 
have been introduced which are duly noted in an appendix. A 
little more courage of innovation would have been an excusable 
failing, as e.g. at 34, 129, where uculentus is retained, although 
patronus of the MSS. is replaced by accusator. The grammatical 
notes seem to be complete and careful, erring only in an amiable 
diffuseness and in a tendency to reproduce illustrations which 
tmust be stale even to the most forgetful of Young Scholars. 
The historical, literary, and archzeological allusions are clearly 
explained, and it is in this respect, and in its admirable indices, 
that Professor Kellogg’s book deserves the highest praise. 

It is not certain that Catullus in Selections is a good book for 
little boys to read; but if we may judge by the notes which Mr. 
Crowell has appended to the text it is for little boys that he has 
made his little book. We have no fault to find with the notes ; 
they are short and sufficient, and do not contain too many trans- 
lations of easy passages. Each poem has a few maeiny 
remarks, generally by another hand. Of the welcome to Veranius 
(c. 9), Professor Sellar is allowed to say, “the language of affec- 
tion could not be uttered with more cordiality, simplicity, and 

,” &c. Book-making? well, perhaps it is. But at least it 
is honest book-making. Not content with annotating certain 
parts of Catullus, Mr. Crowell imagined that he could increase the 
usefulness of his book by making certain “Selections for Reading 
at Sight,” and amongst them he has included a poem bristling 
with difficulties and refined into subtleties like the famous Acme 
and Septimius! To stand by while a class of unimaginative young 
rascals mangled the tenderest love poem in the Latin language 
would drive a sentimental young scholar out of his senses. 

If there is any demand in the United States for another elabo- 
rate and substantial grammar of the Latin language, it is likely that 
Mr. Preble has made a good use of his time in editing, enlarging, 
and revising the once standard work of Andrews and Stod R 
although he has certainly given himself quite as much trouble as 
if he had written on his own account a grammar which he might 
have called original. He has done his task carefully and, within 
certain limits, accurately. We have detected no mistake or over- 
sight in the parts which we have examined. But, on the other 
hand, we have been impressed with no remarkable excellence, and 
see little trace of that lucidity in thought and language which 
would alone justify the production of another new Latin grammar. 
Mr. Preble talks about “the obscurity which envelops the sub- 
junctive mood,” and flatters himself that he has rendered it “as 
slightly opaque as ible.” To bear out this marvellous expres- 
sion, what has he done? He divides the usages of the subjunc- 
tive mood in independent sentences into four classes, which he calls 
Hortatory, Optative, Potential, and Substantive, and in each of 
them, “ more or less distinctly traceable,” he detects “a notion of 
indeterminate futurity.” Mr. Preble can state a rule, but he is 
not skilful in explaining it, and generally he does not try. What 
we used to call the Accusative-and-Infinitive he calls Indirect Dis- 
course ; but does not show why the subject is put in the accusa- 
tive, or why the main verb is put in the infinitive and the subordi- 
nate verbs in the subjunctive mood. Even less adequate is the 
account which he gives of the use of the accusative case with cer- 
tain verbs, “seemingly dependent on passive, but really remnants 
of a middle voice.” Without striking merits or glaring faults, 
Mr. Preble’s grammar is a complete and useful, unscientific but 
unpretentious, book of reference for a fairly advanced scholar. 

t is only what might have been expected that Dr. Postgate 
should write an admirable book about Latin Prose, the way of 


doing it, and the way of teaching it. The Second Part of this 
little treatise consists of a selection of pe x4 passages, specially 
suitable for translation into Latin, of which we may say that 
more than two or three of them are already familiar in the 
schools. The First Part contains, with much that is sound and 
much that is valuable and eugpestive, a few propositions which 
are fairly debateable. On the difficult art of correcting an exercise, 
Postgate warns an ine amend not trust too 
citly to “ the cry of linguistic feeling ”; he must not disregard it, but, 
on hand, must not it as infallible. If he points to a 
phrase, and says that it won’t do, he may find that “the careful 
pupil” has armed himself beforehand with an awkward justifica- 
tion. A judicious Chiron will ask his young Achilles, “ What 
authority have you for this expression?” Dr. Postgate goes too 
far, as many others before him have gone too far, when he sa 
that metaphors are bolder in lish than in Latin; but 
corrects the misapprehension which he might have caused 
showing that what he means is that very often the Engli 
metaphor cannot be literally translated, and by showing that 
Latin has metaphors of its own, “fresh from the mint of the 
senses, vivid and realistic.” Again, he follows the scholastic 
fashion in too broadly denouncing the use of abstract Latin 
nouns ; the fact is that, dangerous as they are in the hands of a 
schoolboy, they are quite freely used by the best writers of Latin 
prose, English or Latin. But they must be used with judgment, 
and until the judgment is mature they are best avoided; but 
a too prolonged timidity is one reason why some of the most 
orthodox Latin prose done by modern hands on sound modern 
principles has a certain rigidity and formality which show that 
the writer is not using his own Acar On the other hand, we 
think that Dr. Postgate lays excessive stress on the dangers of 
using a “ fair copy.” He says (what sounds plausible) that “the 
compositions of modern writers be good Latin, but that 
those of Cicero and Livy must be,” and further, that “ we learn 
Latin prose, like other things; by vy J it rather than by seeing 
how it should be done.” First as to the latter point ; in throwi 
a fly, in riding at a fence, and in translating a piece of Englt 
into Latin, the shortest way to be rid of a bad trick and to 
uire the proper knack is to narrowly watch a more accom- 
plished performer, provided that we have uired sufficient 
technical knowledge to appreciate and account for his technical 
superiority. And for purposes of instruction the English is a 
better model than the Eatin writer of Latin, because the former 
has dealt with the difficulties which we have to face ourselves ; 
he is managing two languages, not a single one. To return to our 
we shall never learn to handle our cast 
by watching the gyrations of the living flies on the water; we 
must copy the mancuvres of the fisherman who has a rod and 
line between himself and his lure. There are several other points 
which we should like to argue with Dr. Postgate did our 
permit us; but we must be content to recommend his little book to 
everybody who wishes to learn for himself or to impart to others 
the beautiful and ig believe) the useful art of turning an Eng- 
lish sentence inside out until you reach the very heart of its 
meaning—the one indispensable preliminary for putting it into 
Latin, a process which chen makes it impossible to adequately 
translate many plausible passages in modern literature, and 
cially in modern oratory. Burke survives the test, so does Mr. 
ight, but not Mr. Gladstone. A fallacy which is a fallacy of 
coatinuous but self-consistent thought can be ” into good 
Latin ; not so a fallacy which is only disguised by the decent 
ambiguities of a loose-fitting language. 


FOX-TERRIERS.* 


mar the fox-terrier, in spite of its many and often formidable 
rivals in the affections of the public, certainly holds its 
own with undefeated vigour at every succeeding show, cannot be 
denied ; and in that large collection of dog-lore which increases 
every year, Mr. Rawdon Lee’s book deserves an important eee. 
It is one of the most complete and comprehensive monographs on 
dogs which has ap As the author justly says in his 
preface, twenty years agoa volume devoted to one particular 
variety of terrier would have been considered altogether super- 
fluous. In this year of grace, however, when the fox-terrier is 
possessed of a distinct status in canine society, when he has not 
only a monthly journal (Zhe Fo2x-Terrier Chronicle) devoted 
solely to his interests, but also no less than eleven clubs enrolled 
under his name to do him honour, a volume describing his 
history and doughty deeds by flood and field and on the exhibi 
tion bench can hardly be considered any longer superfluous. 

Of all the dogs that are most prominent in the favour of the 
public at present, the fox-terrier may perhaps claim the longest 
and most distinct pedigree. That charming old lady Dame 
Juliana Berners, the sporting Abbess of Sopewell, mentions 
“teroures” in her famous Boke of St. Albans, published in 1486; 
and before her day, in an early fourteenth-century mepirps 
quoted by Strutt in his Sports and Pastimes, terriers are not only 
mentioned, but their use in unearthing a fox is exemplified in an 
illustration. In 1576 the learned Dr. Caius,a man “ exceedi 
skilled and sagacious in the investigation of recondite matters, 


* A History and Descripti with Reminiscences, of the Fox-Terrier. 
itawdon Lee, Kennel of “The Piel.” London Horace 
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wrote A Treatisse of Englishe Dogges, the original being in 
Latin and printed by Rychard Johnes in black letter. The trans- 
lation by Abraham Fleming preserves much of the quaint flavour 
of the original, and amongst other dogs Dr. Caius gives a minute 
description of “a d called terrar, Latin Terrarius—which 
hunteth the Fox and the Badger or Greye onely, whom we call 
Terrars, because they (after the manner and custome of 
ferrets in searching for Connyes) creep into the grounde, and 
by that meanes make afrayde, nyppe and bite the Foxe 
and the Badger in such sorte that eyther they teare them 
in pieces with their teeth, beyng in the bosome of the earth, or 
else hayle and pull them perforce out of theyr lurking angles, 
darke dongeons, and close caues; or at the least through cocened 
feare drive them out of theire hollow harbours, in so much that 
they are compelled to prepare speedie flyte, and, being desirous of 
the next (albeit not the safest) refuge, are otherwise taken and 
intrapped with snayres and nettes layde over holes to the same 
P .” No more accurate description of the duties of a fox- 
terrier could be written in the present day, though nineteenth- 
century ideas would hardly endorse the “snayres and nettes” ; 
and, therefore, though their colour and markings may not have 
been the same as the white beauties of the hour, it is certain that 
a distinct race of fox-terriers existed when Dr. Caius wrote in 
1576. In the Cynographia Britannica, published in 1800, the 
writer, Sydenham Edwards, describes the terrier at great length, 
and says that “the most distinct varieties are the crooked-legged 
and straight-legged ; their colours generally black, with tanned 
legs and muzzles ; a spot of the same colour over each eye ; though 
they are sometimes reddish fallow or white and pied. The white 
kind have been in request of late years. The ears are short, some 
erect, others pendulous—these and part of the tail are usually 
cut off—some rough, and some smooth-haired. Many sportsmen 
refer the wire-haired, supposing them to be the harder biters ; 
but this is not always the case.” As to the prevalence of this 
latter idea regarding the rough-haired terrier, the Sporting 
Dictionary of 1803 says that, though the smooth-coated dogs are 
“not much deficient in co ” to their wiry cousins, “ the 
rough breed must be adhnian ged the most severe and in- 
vincible biter of the two.” This notion, however, may be said 
to have died a natural death long ago; and, though many people 
still prefer the rough-haired fox-terriers, it is more a matter of 
individual preference than of separate characteristics. It is clear 
from the above-quoted description of the terrier of 1800 by 
Sydenham Edwards that the dogs he wrote about must have 
been the parents of the various breeds of terrier which are 
now classified under different headings, the red or fawn ones 
being now known as Irish terriers; the black, with tan faces and 

ws, as Welsh ; and the white or white and pied as the ordinary 
‘ox-terrier. 

To all real lovers of these delightful little dogs Mr. Lee’s 
book will be a treasure; for he not only gives, as will be 
seen, their history from early ages, but he also describes 
with loving care all the famous terriers that have made their 
mark since the exhibition at the Islington Agricultural Hall 
in June 1862, which was the first occasion when a separate 
class and prizes was granted to fox-terriers. Since that date the 
popularity of the fox-terrier has incre every year, and still 
shows no sign of diminishing. On the breeding, rearing, and 
training of puppies Mr. Lee has many wise ideas to impart, and 
what he says about the advantage of teaching a dog to look 
upon the chain with pleasure instead of aversion will be appre- 
ciated by all those who know how often a dog spoils his chances 
in the judging-ring by his sullen behaviour as soon as he is led 
out onachain. The illustrations by Mr. Arthur Wardle are ex- 
cellent, both portraits and vignettes being admirably lifelike and 
characteristic. 


NEW MUSIC. 


ESSRS. NOVELLO & CO. have sent us a series of short 

and easy anthems for use as introits and suitable to the 
different Church seasons. They are successful compositions in 
what is generally considered almost the only original school of 
English music, and are intreduced by a preface pointing out 
the wish to employ passages from Scripture as much as possible 
which have not been set as anthems before. This is the chief 
thing we should cavil at, for it necessitates the employment of 
modern composers only, whereas in a series of this kind excerpts 
from the old masters would add immensely to the collection. 
No. 1, “God who is rich in mercy,” by G. M. Garrett, starts the 
series well ; it is effective, and not diffrcult. We wish space had 
aliowed the passage in imitation which accompanies the words 
“hath 2 saree us together in Christ ” to be more fully worked 
out. e ending of it 4 a unison passage in the key of C, re- 
turning immediately to the original key of A flat through the 
note G, common to both scales, is very fine. No. 2, “ When m 
soul fainted within me,” by J. Frederick Bridge, opens with 
a striking, though short, bass solo. Throughout this anthem we 
can trace the hand of a master of harmony and counterpoint, but 
it hardly answers to the descriptive title of the series, for we fear 
many choirs would find it far from easy. At first sight No. 3, 
“ Praised be the Lord daily,” by J. Baptiste Calkin, might strike 
a casual observer as to the same objection, owing to 
the array of sharps and double sharps; but in reality the 
harmonies are quite simple. It is a melodious work, perhaps 


not very original. No. 4, “The t day of the Lord is near,” 
Geo al Martin, is very enn We admire much 
the contrast to the forte bass for the choir by which 
it begins, given by the words “Sing ye the Lord” sung piano 
in bee ere ope harmony tutti; then the bass motive comes 
in again in the accompaniment at the end, the whole choir sing- 
ing in the meanwhile the dominant of the pedal note played 
on the o We wish the passage were rather longer. Ne 6, 
“ Who are we, O Lord,” by Charles H. Loyd, is perhaps the best 
suited of the series for an introit. It does not attempt too much 
matter for the space allotted, and the melody and harmonies are 
charmingly simple and taking. No. 7, “Our soul on God with 
tience waits,” by G. M. Garrett, is melodious, but does not 
impress us as so original as No. 1 of the series by the same com- 
poser. No. 8, “I will magnify Thee,” by R. Luard Selby, is 
clever; the elaborate, but short, bit of symphony for the o at 
the beginning, and again repeated in the middle, is decidedly out 
of place, as it would tax the powers of many non-proficients on 
the organ ; in fact, the whole work errs on the side of difficulty. 
No. 9, “ Blessed is He,” also by R. Luard Selby, has the same 
fault in a minor degree of being too elaborate for its purpose, 
although parts of it are very charming. No. 10, “Blessed now 
are we,” by E. H. Thorne, is the shortest of the series, but none 
the worse for that. The music is well adapted to the words, and 
full of pathos. No. 11, “Grant, we beseech Thee,” by J. Booth, 
is also very simple, but very suitable to its purpose. In the 
heading it is especially mentioned as adapted for Lent; this 
intention is carried out well, as it avoids the lugubrious exagge- 
ration so prevalent in many hymns and anthems written for that 
season. No, 12, “Thepillarsof the earth are the Lord’s,” by Berthold 
Tours, brings the series worthily to an end. If we may use such 
an expression in Church music, there is always a go and a know- 
ledge of the means of producing the effect wanted which makes 
Berthold Tours’s ecclesiastical music so attractive, although it is 
— wanting in depth. Altogether we congratulate Messrs, 
ovello & Co. on this series, and it will be a valuable addition to 
our Church music. They also send us two specimens of longer 
and more elaborate anthems, belonging to the “ Novello’s Octavo 
Anthems” series. “In the fear of the Lord,” by J. Varley 
Roberts, is a quiet and beautiful work, well harmonized, with no 
straining after ambitious and eccentric effects. It begins in the 
form of an air for tenor solo, the choir taking it up and singing 
the same subject in harmony; it is very lovely. “So Summer 
comes again,” by Sir John Stainer, another of this series, is much 
more dacbemtell It evidently is chiefly written for a harvest 
festival, for it would be much too long for general use. It ends 
with a fine and spirited free fugue to the words “ Bid men and 
angels share.” Three examples of Novello’s Tonic Sol-fa series 
are sent for our inspection. Two of them are anthems—“ Vita} 
Spark of Heavenly Flame,” composed by Harwood, and “The 
Lord is King,” by Josiah Pitman. They are simple and effective, 
and well adapted to the needs of a village choir. A four-part 
song, “Crocuses and Snowdrops,” by Henry Smart, without 
being anything out of the way, shows the composer's usual good 
qualities and knowledge of what he is writing. From the same 
publishers we have three part-songs, by Franz Abt, called 
respectively “ Evening Song,” “The Rover's Joy,” and “The 
Flowers’ Review.” They are taking songs likely to prove popular 
for choral unions, although not rising above the commonplace. 
A “Solemn March” for organ, by B. Luard Selby, is a fine, 
massive work, without too much technical difficulty. 

Messrs. Woolhouse & Co. send us a series of three songs, voca} 
trios for female voices, entitled “ Fairy Land,” com T.A. 
de Orellana. We are at once predisposed to like them before 
looking at the music, from the excellent choice of words. But, 
apart from this merit, the music is well adapted to the words, 


and is really very quaint and charming. 


SOME GERMAN BOOKS. 


=: ESSOR FRIEDRICH PAULSEN is already favour- 
ably known as the author of a study on the Development of 
Kant’s Theory of Knowledge; and now, after an interval of, we 
believe, some fifteen years, he has come forward with a more im- 
portant work on Ethics(1). It is not purely a theoretical work, 
either as System or Krittk. The first volume—or first ,as he 

refers to call it—is divided between History and Criticism. It 
is a sketch of the development of ethics from Aristotelian days 
down to our own, accompanied by a continual stream of criticism. 
The second part is devoted to what may be described as applied 
ethic, ethic applied to the problems of political and sited eco- 
nomy (or economia). The final chapters, on Socialism and the 
functions of the State, may be read with special interest. But 
as Pessimism undoubtedly at the present moment “holds the 
field” among contemporary systems of philosophy or ethics, it 
is probably to the chapters on pessimism and its allied systems 
that the reader of Herr Paulsen’s book will most eagerly turn. 
The chapter on Pessimism itself is eded by one on Hedonism. 
“Even Pessimism,” says Herr fue, “belongs to the school of 
Hedonism, since its argument is that life has no value, on the 
ground that the pains of life preponderate over its pleasures.” Our 


(1) System der Ethik, mit einem Umriss der Staats- und Gesell- 
schaftslehre, 


Von Friedrich Paulsen. Berlin: Wilhelm Hertz. 1889. 
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author asks, “ How can you show that Pleasure is the measure of 
the value of Life?” You can only do so by showing that to 
employ this standard of value bel to the essence of human 
nature. “It would be absurd to say, Pleasure is not the standard 
by which we measure the value of life, but it ought to be.” Not 
so absurd as the author seems to su Like almost all modern 
philosophers writing under the shadow of Evolutionism, he is 

to confuse the origin of our feelings, ethical and other, with 
- reasonable justification of these feelings. Our author himself 
takes what we may call Activity (Thdatigkeit, Entwickelung, &c.) 
as the measure of the value of existence; and, in fact, this 
Thitigkeit is practically the same as Schopenhauer’s Wille. But 
to say that, because one or the other is the cause of the ter 
part of human action, and not any direct expectation of pleasure 
nor fear of pain, is not to show that they afford a reasonable justifi- 
eation for human actions, or even for human life itself. In fact, 
Schopenhauer, as we know, declares in the most emphatic way that 
they do not, and that the only reasonable thing to do is to cease to 
exist. We believe that every one who will examine his own con- 
sciousness will admit that, if the element of Hope were abstracted 
therefrom, the mere Thédtigkeit or Activity of Life, the mere con- 
stant pressing onward to no » would not afford a reasonable 
justification for existence. Herr Paulsen, so far as the argument 
from experience goes, seems to exclude this element. He seems to 
admit that there is no evidence that mankind, as it develops, does 
advance either in virtue or in happiness. There are more ex- 
tremes, he thinks—that is all. To use his own simile, the swing of 
the pendulum is wider, but the central point is still zero. Of 
course this apparently pessimistic standpoint does not exclude 
transcendental sanctions for h These the author rather 
suggests than formulates. His philosophy is perfectly consistent 
with a Calvinistic creed. For our own part, we believe that a 
much more optimistic theory of life might be supported merely 
upon experience, to say nothing of those transcendental sanctions 
to hope to which we have referred. We have no space to argue 
the matter here. But let the reader take one example only—the 
relation of the sexes, as it can be traced in the course of human 
development—and he will, we think, perceive that there is no 
negative arc in the swing of the pendulum at all commensurate 
with its positive curve. If animalism looks more animal to- 
day than it does in the noble savage, it is only through the effect 
of contrast, not through any intrinsic deterioration. 

Herr Heinrich Bulthaupt publishes a third and much enlarged 
edition of his Dramaturgie der Classiker (2). The apology, by 
the way, which he makes for his use of the word “ classical” is 
surely at this time of day unnecessary ; nobody now employs the 
word in the purely schoolboy sense which Herr Bulthaupt 
complains of. The first edition of this book appeared some 
time “go, when want of space prevented our noticing it. The 
general plan of this edition is identical with that of the 
previous ones. The first volume deals with German classical 
dramas ; the second is devoted exclusively to Shakspeare—a fact 
which shows that, immense as is the volume of extant German 
criticism on Shakspeare, the last word has not, in the opinion of 
Herr Bulthaupt, yet been said. The author does not confine 
his attention to the literary qualities of the plays he is reviewing, 
but has in every instance a word or two to say upon their acting 
capabilities. Our English poets have left us an enormous body 
of unacted and perhaps unactable dramas. Sometimes a 
“ Society,” such as the Browning Society cr the Shelley Society, 
takes one or other of these plays in hand and gives a representa- 
tion to a few select spirits who are deemed cnpekie of appreciating 
them. The tale of these unpresented dramas is much less in 
Germany than here, not, we believe, because their composi- 
tion adapts itself better to the stage, but because the stage, 
thanks to its munificent patrons, from the days of Duchess 
Amalia to those of the present Duke of Saxe-Meiningen, has been 
able and willing to adapt itself more readily to the caprices of the 
poets. When we consider that the Second Part of Faust has been 
thus presented, we see that this kind of complaisance could not go 
much further. It is owing to the exertions of the Meiningen 
company that Kleist’s Friedrich von Homburg (certainly not an 
acting play as we understand those words) has been rendered 
familiar to the boards. Another revival of comparatively recent 
years has been Lessing’s Miss Sara Sampson. It is a play which 
an Englishman could hardly follow seriously, with its Sir Sampson, 
with the fantastic “ Mellefont” and “Marwood,” and its “ Miss 
Sara,” to say nothing of the extraordinary action of the piece in and 
out among the rooms ofa small roadside inn. But for the sake of its 
undoubtedly fine writing it is patiently followed in the Fatherland. 
On the more strictly literary side of his study Herr Bulthaupt 
is a good critic. His style, though occasionally marred by the 
superlativeness of the German critical writing, is on the whole 
eminently readable, and there is scarcely one of these essays which 
does not contain some pregnant remark. It is well said, for ex- 
ample, that the “ Prolog in Himmel” of Faust ought never to be 
given or considered ao the prologue to the First Part alone, as it 
would be impossible that the wager between Der Herr and 
Mephistopheles could be decided by the “Her zu mir” with which 
Faust, Part L., concludes. Of Macbeth he says it is the most 
modern in spirit of all Shakspeare’s plays, as it is the only one in 
which we see a character in the process of development, or, at 
any rate, the only instance of a downward progress. Herr 
Bulthaupt’s discussion of the character of Lady Macbeth is 


(2) Dramaturgie der Classiker, Von Heinrich Bulthaupt. Oldenburg 
and Leipzig: A. Schwartz. 1889. 


moderate and sensible. She is not the virago of what is called 
here the Siddons type; “she is and remains a woman who had 
loved and borne children.” But it does not follow from this that 
she is the delicate and esthetic lady who at present treads the 
boards of the Lyceum. 

Von Banana zum Kiamwo (3) is the account of a German ex- 
— in West Africa between the Congo and the K’Anvo. 

e party was under the command of First-Lieutenant Schulze, 
who unfortunately died of fever in the courseofit. Dr. Willy Wolff, 
who writes this account, the the 
zoologist and anthropologist of the expedition. eir adventures 
wuete have chiefly coniisted in the difficulty of finding bearers, 
and they had occasionally to separate and fo in different 
directions in the hopes of obtaining them. A rather monotonous 
narrative is relieved by occasional pictures of the village life of 
the natives which are of value to the anthropologist. 

The increased interest in archeological study and the greater 
facilities for travelling which make all the classical countries, but 
especially Greece, so much more accessible than they used to be, 
create a demand for guide-books of the superior order, like this of 
Dr. Franz Baumgarten to Athens (4). This book, however, is not 
meant to be used merely by travellers on the spot, but also as an aid 
in reading the classics at home. A two years’ residence in Athens 
from 1881 to 1883, has given Dr. Baumgarten the opportunity of 
studying intimately the to phy of Athens, and for discoveries 
of a more recent date he has had the assistance of such distin- 
guished archwologists as Professor Michaelis and Dr. Dorpfeld. 
The descriptions are admirably clear and complete without 
being pedantically so, and the maps and plans, of which there are 
ten, are excellent. 2 

An issue of Hauff's Das Bild des Kaisers (5), edited by Dr. 
Karl Breul, forms a volume of the Cambridge Pitt Press Series. 
It seems to us to be distinguished by much the same merits and 
defects which have often been noted in similar and better 
known issues of the Clarendon Press. Great pains are spent 
upon all the notes dealing with philological questions, many of 
which are of a kind adapted to students much more advanced 
than the probable users of these little volumes. We do not see, 
indeed, why a boy at school should even be omnes to know b 
intuition the meaning of the letters O.H.G., M.H. G., 
N.H.G. In order to make the story the clearer, the editor has 
prefixed a short life of Napoleon. But, while giving many de- 
tails which have not the slightest bearing on the story, he en- 
tirely omits to mention the confiscation by the conqueror of the 
lands of the free knights of the Empire, though upon this much 
of the story rests. “Du hast mir mein Kleid, meinen Hut und 
meine Borse zuriic ben,” exclaims the old Freiherr, turning to 
the picture of the Emperor, “um mich nachher mein Alles zu 
rauben.” The only note on the word Freiherr, by the way, is 
that the word means “ free lord.” 

We have received, in addition, a thick book of German 
Erercises (6), by G. J. R. Gliinicke, which seem well arranged to 
lead the pupil from the simpler to the more difficult stages of 
German composition; a German Accidence (7), in the “ Parallel 
Grammar Series,” by no less a person than Professor Kuno 
Meyer; and a book of German Dialogues (8), by A. an der 
Halden. On p. 168 of this last work we notice a rather startling 
statement. Says the Master, speaking of the results of philology, 
“This relationship of indicates that not only all lan- 
guages, but also all mankind, have descended from one primary 
race.” Pupil: “ What name is given in philology to this primary 
race of nations and languages ? " Master: “ It is called the Indo- 
Germanic (Aryan) family . 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


F the many books which the Centenary and the Exhibition, 

have produced in and about Paris, we cannot think of one 
which is more agreeable than M. Albert Babeau’s Paris en 
1789 (1). Brought out in the best manner of the famous house 
which publishes it as regards print, paper, and illustrations, and 
pleasantly wrapped in that leather paper imitative of old 
morocco which has become rather fashionable in France of late, 
and which deserves preservation underneath true binding, it is 
a very handsome oats possessing the additional advantage of 
being, unlike too many handsome volumes, quite manageable. 
But its soul is fully as good as its body. M. Babeau has left all 
political matter—all contentious matter, indeed, of every kind— 
entirely on one side, and contents himself with giving from 
various sources (from Mercier, of course, first of all, but also 
from many others) a remarkably compact and closely stowed, 


(3) Von Banana zum Kiamwo. Von Dr. Med. Willy Wolff. Oldenburg 
and Leipzig: A. Schwartz. 

(4) Ein Rundgang durch die Ruinen Athens. Vou Dr. Fritz Baumgarten. 
Leipzig: Hirzel. 

(5) Das Bild des Kaisers. Von W. Hauff. Edited by Karl Breul. 
Cambridge Pitt Press Series. 

(6) German Exercises. By G. J. R. Gliinicke. ~London: Rivingtons. 
1889. 


(7) Parallel Grammar Series—German Grammar Accidence. By Kuno 
Meyer, Ph.D. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1889. 

(8) Progressive German Dialogues. By A. an der Halden. London: 
Kivingtons. 1889. 

(1) Paris en 1789. Par Albert Babeau. Paris: Firmin Didot. 
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but also quite readable, sketch of the material sights and 
sounds of Paris at the time—its streets and its buildings, its 
costumes and its cries, its trades and its conveyances, its 
ways by day and by night. To aid him in this (and here 
we come to the unique attraction of the porns he has got 
together a great number of admirable cuts, exclusively repro- 
duced from originals of the time. Thus we escape altogether 
that mixture of old and new, of the exact and the conjectural, 
which usually distinguishes illustrated books of the kind. A few 
of these—such, for instance, as the well-known and very pretty 

ving of a a» bare-l porter carrying a farbelowed 
girl with a wonderful hat pick-a-back through the black waves 
of the Parisian gutter—will be familiar to tolerably widely-read 
people ; but the great majority will be new except to specialists 
and print-collectors. We must mention a few—not that such a 
mention can do justice, but that it is fairto give specimens. Such 
a specimen may be found in the striking and well-executed plate of 
the demolition of the houses on the Pont Notre Dame in 1786, with the 
washerwomen in front and a remarkable vista of bridges in the 
background. The famous old Chateau of the Tournelles is 
another; to which may be noted as a contrast, Ledoux’s singular 
and very hideous “ Barriére des Champs Elysées,” a good ex- 
ample of probably the ugliest architectural device known to man, 
the composition of columns by alternate round and square sec- 
tions. e cut exhibiting a “chanteur de cantiques” is so 
astonishingly Hogarthian that the artist must pretty certainly 
have been acquainted with the English master. e “ Wisky,” 
on p. 75, is assuredly, as the text calls it, a “voiture de fan- 
taisie,” which, painted in a nice quiet taste, “avec des roues sang- 
de-beeuf et des moyeux clinquantés couleur aurore,” must have 
been something to see. The “sworn crier of wine and inter- 
ments” in a sort of short tabard and a Louis XIV. wig is as 
wondrous a personage as his odd combination of functions would 
seem to call for. But the book is full of pleasant things of this 


kind. 

_M. Paul Stapfer is, or ought to be, known to Englishmen by 
his excellent studies on Shakspeare ; and he has done much other 
literature independently of his professorial work, first at 
Grenoble and then at Bordeaux. His present volume on 
Rabelais (2), however, is, we think, the most considerable attempt 
that he has yet made on any subject of French literature. Most 
assuredly there was room for it. The completest book in 
French hitherto, the long study of M. Jean Fleury, has many 
merits, but it is not acutely critical, and it has the special draw- 
backs which always attend a running commentary or abstract 
without the text. Such a thing is nearly always unsatisfactory 
to those who know that text, while it is far from being anythin 
like a substitute for it to those who do not. On the other hand, 
though there are many critical essays, short and long, on the sub- 

ect, no one of them is quite satisfactory ; even Sainte-Beuve 

rather below himself on this (for a Frenchman) most diffi- 
cult subject. For M. Stapfer wisely and truly admits that, 
intensely French as Rabelais is, and keenly as the best, or some 
of the best, Frenchmen have always enjoyed him, a certain con- 
straint has always weighed on the French critical estimate of 
him. This a if not certainly, due to the inveterate 
tendency to e schemes and systems which is involved in Gallic 
esprit de sute, and to the French inability to comprehend humour 
at will. From this defect M. Btapfer imself is quite 
free. at he discards the “ Rabelais legend ” goes without say- 
ing, though he still attaches more weight than we do to the late 
and quite eens tradition of personal enmity between 
Ronsard and Rabelais—a tradition which, almost without doubt, 
grew out of Ronsard’s not very kindly, but purely conventional, 
am. What is more important is that he equally refuses to 
dopt the apostolic, philosophic, militant Rabelais of the other 
side. In sketching the real man as he conceives him and the real 
work as he understands it he has laid himself open to no charge, 
except F sare (from his countrymen chiefly) to one of rather 
wilful desultoriness. But desultoriness is so much of the nature 
of the subject himself that it could hardly and ought hardly to 
have been avoided. It is only a question of terminology that 
M. Stapfer calls Rabelais a “great poet” (explaining duly that 
he means creator); while we should say that, with rare ex- 
ceptions, there is no shadow of poetry in him, his resolutely and 
magnificently prosaic character being his strong point; and the 
remarks on his style are excellent. Finally, let us thank 
M. Stapfer for a little fling at “ scientific criticism ” in his preface. 
The professorial mind is but too apt to embrace pseudo-sciences 
instead of scouting them. _ 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


the new volume, the sixth, of the Henry Irving Shakspeare 
& Son), which comprises the Othello, 
Antony and Cleopatra, Coriolanus, and King Lear, there are 
several c to be noted in the editorial field, owing, we regret 
to learn, to the illness of Mr. Frank Marshall. To the three last- 

_ named plays Mr. Joseph Knight contributes the summaries of 
e history that are a characteristic of this edition. The notes 
introduction to Cortolanus are from the pen of the Rev. H.C. 
Beeching, while Mr. Arthur Symons and Mr. Wilson Verity are 
charged with similar work in connexion with Antony and 


(2) Rabelais. Par Paul Stapfer. Paris: Colin. 


Cleopatra and King Lear. In the pictorial field, also, there is 
change. Mr. Gordon Browne no longer bears alone the too 
vast enterprise of illustrating the works of Shakspeare, but 
has supporters in Mr. Margetson and Mr. Maynard Brown. 
It is , by the way, to recall how extremely popular illus- 
trated Sha have always been, although no one, un- 
less it be the commentator, has ever succeeded in illustrati 
Shakspeare. The merits of the Henry Irving Shakspeare — 
no further indication at this date. The annotation fairly re- 
flects the research of the older editors of Johnson’s age and the 
modern and more audacious school of critics. Mr. Marshall’s 
introduction to Othello is sound and well proportioned. With- 
out subscribing to Mr. Beeching’s rather superfine conclusion— 
“Tragedy is the confessional of great spirits; a public con- 
fessional for the good of the world "—we may acknowledge the 
propriety and brevity of his comments on Coriolanus. It is in- 
teresting to know through Mr. Symons that Cleopatra is “ the 
most wonderful of Shaks' *s women,” and “perhaps the most 
wonderful of women,” though these and similar ingenuous ob- 
servations are scarcely entitled to be considered “Critical 
remarks.” Mr. Knight’s “stage histories” are admirable com- 
pilations, and may save the general reader much troublesome 
consultation of Genest and other chroniclers of the theatre. 

A happy idea is successfully realized in Characters and Episodes 
of the Great Rebellion, a selection from Clarendon, with notes, by 
the Very Rev. G. D. Boyle, M.A. (Oxford: Clarendon Press). 
Clarendon’s skill in portraiture is very forcibly illustrated by 
the gallery of notable portraits here collected by the Dean of 
Salisbury from the historian’s works. The episodes given, though 
the wealth of material is indeed embarrassing, include many of 
the finest examples of Clarendon’s narrative style, and form a 
thoroughly resentative selection. Altogether, Mr. Boyle’s. 
volume is work well done, and may, perhaps, speed the coming 
of the new annotated edition of Clarendon which Scott once 
contemplated and many readers of history would gladly welcome. 

The Imitation of Christ, by Thomas & Kempis, “now for the 
first ‘time set forth in rhythmic sentences, according to the 
original intention of the author,” with a preface by Canon Liddon 


(Elliot Stock), is a curious reminder of the vanity of translation — 


to all who ss previous English versions, whether in prose or 
metre. “The present translator,” says Canon Liddon, “ has wisely 
taken advan of the admirable Latin version of the Imitation 


which was published by C. Hirsche at Berlin in 1874,” and the 
result is that we now have the book “in its original form” for 
the first time in English. Its rhythmical character may be tested 
toa following section, taken on a chance opening of the trans- 
on :— 

Turn on f your 

Beware ‘others’ deeds, 

We toil in vain in passing sentence upon men ; 

We often make mistakes, 

Sin easily ; 

But if we judge ourselves and look within ourselves we 

always work with profit to the soul. 


Now this does not a to us to represent the melody and. 
rhythm of the original, which critics praise so highly in the 1441 
Codex upon which the translation and Dr. Hirsche’s edition are 
based. The form may be more impressive, and may be more readily 
retained in the memory of the reader than other versions, but it 
can hardly be said to possess those qualities which in the original 
have been compared to the Psalms or the Proverbs. 
In a little book of some two hundred pages—A Brief History 
the English Church (Parker & Co.)—the Rev. Alfred Cecil 
mith undertakes a vast survey of ecclesiastical history from the 
martyrdom of St. Alban and the conversion of Saxon England 
unto the days of the Salvation Army, which is oddly described as. 
a “ form of dissent” which draws from the Church “ men who 
are not well grounded in their belief.” Mr. Smith’s book is 
altogether of too liberal comprehension. There is scarcely room 
and verge enough in it for a brief history of the Church of 
land 


s on Men and Books (Triibner & Co.) is the first volume 
of a selection of Macaulay's “ Essays” in the attractive “‘ Lotos 
Series.” It comprises the Clive, Chatham, Milton, and Byron 
essays, with an introduction by Dr. Alexander Japp, who has 
revised what Macaulay left unrevised, and omitted some “ few 
pages of general criticism.” In doing this Dr. J “pp thinks he has 
“ not taken too great a liberty.” Perhaps not, though it would 
be interesting to know how any editor, even Dr. Japp, can pos- 
sibly be “ quite certain” as to what passages Macaulay “ would 
not have allowed to stand.” 

From Messrs. Boussod, Valadon, & Co. we have received an 
Illustrated Catalogue of the seventeen paintings of old and modern 
masters, formerly in the Secrétan collect:on, and recently sold by 
Messrs. Christie. 

The new half-yearly volume of The Antiquary (Elliot Stock) 
fully holds its own as a record of current archeological research 
and a miscellany of original articles on ancient customs, folklore, 
myths, and the wide field of antiquarian study. 

“ The Fielding Library” (Michael Barstow) makes a promising 
start with Joseph Andrews, in good type, neat cloth binding, 
embellished with Hogarth’s medallion portrait as a frontispiece. 

A book of verse and prose for Sundays and Saints’ days, enti- 
tled Sursum Corda: Song and Service, by George F. E. Scott 
(K Paul, Trench, & Co.), contains sonnets and hymns de- 
cidedly above the average of modern religious poetry. 
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We have also received a second edition of Mr. C. J. Hyne’s 
lively recital of marvels, Beneath Your Very Boots (Digby & 
Long); The Army and Navy Calendar, 1889-90 (Allen & Co.) ; 
Pharisees Unveiled, by Mrs. George Corbett (Tower Publishing 
Co.), and Young England's Painting Book (Warne & Co.),a@ 
pretty series of coloured pictures, with duplicates in outline for 
the praetice of young hands in water-colours. 


NOTICE. 

We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 
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JOHN, BRINSMEAD & SONS 
JOHN Some. by A | H.R.H. the 


HARING CROSS HOSPITAL, Strand, W.C. — The 
for DONATIONS and ANNUAL 

lescent and current expenses. Messrs. Drummon:t. 
ARTHUR E. E. READE, Secretary. 


HEFFIELD CORPORATION #3 PER CENT. - STOCK. 
ISSUE of £371,320. 
(Authorized by the Sheffield Corporatiou Acts, 1883 and 1889. A 


She of SHEFFIELD cive NOTICE that they are prepa 
&pplications for the above sum of SHEFFIELD CORPORATION £3 PER CENT. ‘Srock. 


Minimum price of Issue £100 per cent. 
Interest payable half-yearly,on Marsh I and at the Sheffield and Hallam- 
or 2 Sheffield, or by their Londoa Agents, Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & Co., 


"i sum less a £50 of Stock will be allotted, and any amount in excess of that sum must 
be a multiple of £10. 
Forms of Prospectus, &c., and all information requised. will be supplied by 
Borough Accountant's W. FISHER TASKER, Reg'strar. 
Bridge Street. Sheilield, 
une 13, 1839, 


BRAIN FAG, SHATTERED NERVES, 


generated, without any shock or discomfort whatever, by wearing 


HARNESS’ BLEOTROPATHIC BATTERY 


This world-famed guaranteed genuine Electric has cured 
should be worn all in search of HEALTH, NG aad V 
rite for descriptive pamphiet, containing copies of hundreds of ‘unsolicited testimonials, or 
call, if possibie, and personally consult Mr. HARNESS, Consulting Melical Electri- 
(President of the | British Association of Medical Electricians), 52 O Street, London, 
. (corner of Rathbone Place). Advice free, personally or by letter. 


First produced and designated CORN FLOUR 
by BROWN & POLSON in 1856. 


BROWN & POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


Was in the Field some time before any other was 
anywhere heard of, and no other has now an Equal 
Claim to the Public Confidence. 


FRY’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


COCOA. 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 
without plates. Perfect imitations 


DENTISTRY. of the natural teeth. Artistic, pain- 


Dr. PAGET, less, and perfect. Most moderate 
BURGEON-DENTIST, fees, Consultations free daily. 


445 STRAND, W.C, 
(Facing Charing Cross Station.) Illustrated pamphlet post free. 


BENGER’S FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, 
CHILDREN AND INVALIDS. 


GOLD MEDAL, HEALTH EXHIBITION. 

Private Lerrer.—* The infant was very delicate ; our medical adviser 
ord: red your F he result in a «he was wonder‘ul ; the little tellow grew strong 
and iat, and is now in @ thriving condition—in fact, ‘the tower of the flock.” 

BENGER’S FOOD is Sold in Tins, at 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 5s., and 10s., by 
Chemists, &c., everywhere. 


THE TRADE SUPPLIED BY ALL WHOLESALE HOUSES. 


J. WYBRANTS OLPHERTS, M.D., : “TI find 
it the most agreeable beverage of the vind I have 
ever tasted, delicious both in flavour and odour.” 


B. BUCKNILL, M.D., says: “ Your Pure 
Concentrated Cocoa is so extremely nice that 
I bave ordered it for family use. 


AMERICAN 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c, 


NGLISH AND LAW 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION (Established 1839 
12 Waterloo Place, London. 120 Princes Street, Siasem. 
Whole Life Bonases never less than £1 10s. per cent. per annum. 
Annuities, Loans. Liberal Conditions, 
ARTHUR JACKSON, General Manager } 12 Waterloo Place, 
FRANCIS E. COLENSO, F.1.A., Actuary London, 


FOR 
NATIONAL MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
See New "pase 17, for of 


PROVIDENT LICLES 
LIFE ASSURANCE at MINIMUM COST 
INSTITUTION. 


with provision for old age. 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, 


NO&THERN ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
LONDON—1 MOORGATE STREET. ABERDEEN UNION TERRACE. 
INCOME and FUNDS (i 
28,000 
149,006 
LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 


Established by Royal Cnarter, a.p. 172). 
7 ROYAL EXCHANGE azp¢ asp 434 PALL MALL, S.W. 


Marine, Fire, have by the Corporation for more thans 
cen 
eed £3 50.000. 


and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1783, 
Moderate Rates, Absolute Security. 
Liberal Loss Settlements. 

Ww. 

MAGUONALD } Joint Secretaries, 
Losses paid over £17,040.000. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established 1803.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C. ; and 32 PALL MALL, 8.W. 


Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000. Paid-up, £300,000. Total Invested Funds, over £1,600,000, 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, , Southampton Belding, Chancery Lane, 

on DEPOSITS repayable on domed. per 

OENT., on REG NT A TS when not drawn below £100. The Bank undertakes, 

Custody ‘of Securities and Ge of Bills of Exchange, 

Pure Sale of Stocks. ares, an nnuiti tters 

Of Credit and Circular Notes lnued. THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, 
post om application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


REDNESS, ROUGHNESS, & CHAPPING PREVENTED, 
FAIR WHITE HANDS AND HEALTHFUL SKIN 
AND COMPLEXION SECURED. 


PEARS’ SOAP. 


This world-renowned Toilet Soap has obtained Fifteen Inter- 
national Awards as a Complexion Soap, It is*specially suitable 
for Ladies, Children, or delicate and sensitive skins generally. 

Its regular use cannot fail to benefit the worst complexion. 

Recommended by Mrs. LANGTRY and Madame ADELINA 
PATTI. 


FOR THE DECORATION OF THE HOME 
visit THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY’S Gallery, 
74 New Oxford Street, W.C. A noble display of 
Copies of THE GREAT MASTERS, jramed 
and unframed. 

The Chef-d’ceuvres of THE NATIONAL 
COLLECTIONS of London, Paris, Rome, Dresden, 
St. Petersburg, Madrid, §c. 


Catalogue of 186 pages, Sixpence, post-free. 
A descriptive Pamphlet free by post on applica- 


tion to 
THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 


SPECIAL OFFER! 


PREVIOUS TO STOCK-TAKING, 


A CLEARANCE BUNDLE 


Containing Fifty to Sixty Yards of SUMMER DRESS MATERIAL —chie‘ly in Full Dress 
Lengths, Zephyrs. Beizes, Tennis Cloths, &. &c., sent to any address for ONE GUINEA, by 
HY. PEASE & SUCCESSORS, the Mills, 

C> Quire VaLre 
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July 27, 1889.] 


Saturday Review. 


SCOTLAND. 


HE MIDLAND COMPANY'S IMPROVED SUMMER 
SERVICE of Express Trains from LONDON (St. Pancras) to SCOTLAND 


is now in operation, as under: 

DOWN TRAINS.—WEEKDAYS. SUNDAYS, 

a.m. | a.m. tes p.m. |] p.m. | p.m. | pm. 

Cc B DIA D 
LONDON (St. Pancras) dep. | 5 15, 10 30 lv 8 156] 825) 9 15 
Glaagow 78). 7 40] 6 20) 7 40 
coo | 4235 8 22] 7 32) 8 22 
417 8 25/2 5 53) 7 5 53) 7 20 
coco | 11 36/% 8 35 11 10] 8 35, 11 10 
‘Aberdeen 9 35) 3 55 1145 1 55] 11 45] 1 55 
Inverness 6 Ws 2 455 6 of 245 6 5 


| pit. jam. p.m. | p.m. p.m. p.m. 

A.—Sleeping Saloon Cars to Glasgow, Greenock, and commencing July 22nd to 
Bainburgh, and Perth, also §—Drawing-Room Saloon Car to Edinburgb. 
©.—Drawing-Koom Saloon Car to Glasgow. D,—Sleeping Saloon Cars to Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow. First-Ciass Passengers travel in the Cars attached to the 
Day Trains WITHOUT EXTRA PAYMENT. For Berths in Sleeping Saloon Cars the 
charge is 5s. in addition to the First-Class Fare. 

The Night Express Trains reach Greenock in time for Passengers to join the 
“COLUMBA,” “ IONA,” or “ LORD OF THE ISLES” Steamers for the Highlands, 
Through Carriages from LONDON to Greenock by these Trains. 

For particulars of Up Train Service from Scotland to London, see Time Tables 


issued by the Company. 
Derby, July 1889. JOHN NOBLE, General Manager. 


CARDINAL AND HARFORD, 


The oldest established Importers of 


ORIENTAL 
CARPETS. 


THE LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 
108 & 109 HIGH HOLBORN, W.0. 
Catalogues post free. 


THE BEST NATURAL APERIENT.— 


Ay Apollinaris Company, Limited, London, beg to ny that, as 

us Aperient Waters are offered to the public with marks, names, and designa- 

og very similar to those whichare used for the HUNGARIAN APERIENT 

WATER so long imported by them. thev have now adopted an additional Label of 

their own, comprising their REGISTERED TRADE MARK of SELECTION, 
which consists of 


A RED DIAMOND. 
This Label will henceforth also serve to distinguish the Hungarian Aperient Water 
sold by the Company from all other aperient waters, 
DEMAND THE DIAMOND MARK. 
Of all Druggists and Mineral Water Dealera, 


BOOKS, &c. 


Just published, 
No. 486 (for JULY) of 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT of LITERATURE, 
embracing the latest additions to their stock of interesting and chute 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS. Post free. 
wm 0-4 G — CATALOGUE of BOOKS for the LIBRARY (380 pp.) 
SOTHERAN’S CATALOGUE of NEW BOUND BOOKS, suitable for PRIZES and 
PRESENTATION, Post free. 

___186 STRAND, W.C., axp 36 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
3d. in the 1s.—HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, 
promptly executed. Libraries Books. Prayers, Church Services, xe. 

HE erat” REVIEW sent by post at following rates 
r annum, paid 
Any partof the United Kingdom 8 8 
Indiaand China 1 


STEEL & JONES. 4 Spring Gardens, <——. 8.W. 


Just published, in stiff cover, with Map, price Is. ; by post, le. 2d 
THE. CONDITION of DONEGAL : Letters. reprinted | from 
of the 


the ** Times,” with further S for 
Districts of Ireland, and the Promotion of ‘Railways, Fisheries, &e. 
w. Piccadilly ; NATIONAL Pareas AGENCY. 
Dubl n : Hovars, Fits, & Co. And all Booksellers. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, 
J NDEX to the “ ARCILEOLOGIA,” from Vol. I. to Vol. L. 


(1770-1888), 1 vol. thick royal 4to. 806 pp., cloth, 42s. 


An exhaustive General Index of Nar Sut nd Pi i Iphabet, to hol 
Fifty Volumes published of the Archwologi ic 


“A complete list of the plates and ‘iMustrations in the ‘Archeo'ogia’ has been 
appended...... This list will be found of great convenience to those who are desirous of ascer- 
taining whether a paper on any particular subject is accompanied by eee 

Qu. i, 15 Picesdilly, London. 
%° AP Prospec us of the P of the Society of of Antiquaries cra cratis. 


COVENTRY PATMORE’S WORKS. 


MILMAN. 


PRINCIPLE in ART. 5s. [Just published. 
THE ANGEL in the HOUSE. Sixth Edition. 5s. 
COLLECTIVE EDITION of POEMS. 2 vols. Third 


Edition. 9s, 


LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


Ready next week, picture boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 
NEW ISSUE OF “LOW’S STANDARD NOVELS,” 
COMMENCING WITH 


LORNA DOONE. 
By R. D. BLACKMORE. 
Other Volumes by well-known Authors at frequent intervals. 


TWO KINGS of UGANDA ; or, Life by the 


Shores of the Victoria Nyanza. By Rone ser P. Asan, M.A., late of the 
Church Missionary Society's Nyanza Mission. With I)lustrations and a new 
Map specially drawn of Eastern Equatorial Africa, Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

Mr. Ashe's deeply i 


NEW ADDITIONS TO “LOW’S STANDARD NOVELS.” 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “BY THE WESTERN SEA.” 


JOHN WESTACOTT. By James Baker. 


Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 448 pp. cloth, 6s. 


unflagg! interest." 
«Channing pictures.” E fective ve pictures of Spectator. 


THE OPEN DOOR. A Novel. By BiancuE 


Wittis Howarp, Author of “One Summer,” “Guenn,” &c. Crown 8vo. 
clota extra, 63, 


“ The story is in some 


»! re than the former works of this author that have 
appeared. As it has all the 


NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


“HARPER? S MAGAZINE. 


AUGUST NUMBER. 
CONTENTS : 
WESTMINSTER EFFIGTES. Jouy Litite. With 8 Mlustrations. Drawn by F. 
Lathrop and Louis Joutel. 
THE KREMLIN AND RUSSIAN ART. THEopore CHILD. With 18 Illustrations. 
From Drawings by H. D. Nichols and T. D. Thulstrup. 
PROLOGUE AND EPILOGUE TO “THE A Dossoy. 
With 12 Illustrations. Drawn by Edwin A. Abbey 
FIFTY YEARS OF PHOTOGRAPHY. J. ~ heed yoy “with Portrait of 


COUNTY COURT pa¥ James LANE ALLENS. With 9 Illustrations 


JUPITER LIGHTS. A Novel. Part VIII. WOOLSON. 
&c. &c. 70 Illustrations. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, LIMITED, 


ST. DUNSTAN’S HOUSE, FETTER LANE, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.'S NEW BOOKS. 


COMPLETION OF THE UNIFORM EDITION OF 
ROBERT BROWNING'S WORKS. 


Ready this day, with a Portrait of Mr. Browning. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
Vor. XVI. PFERISHTAH’S FANCIES; and PARLEYINGS with 
CERTAIN PEOPLE of IMPORTANCE in THEIR DAY. 


*,* This Edition comprises 16 Volumes, each sold separately. price 5s. It contains 
Three Portraits of Mr. Browning at different periods of life and a few Illustrations. 
Prospectus on application, 


FOR AN ARTICLE ON THE 
CURIOSITIES OF LEPERDOM 
See the Avcust Number of THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 
Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 74. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
For AUGUST. 

Containing “‘THE BURNT MILLION,” by James Payy, Author of “By 
Proxy” &c. &c. Chaps. 6-9—“CURIOSITIES OF LEPERDOM "—“THE DUD- 
DON VALE AS IT IS AND ISTO BB”"—* PATIENCE”"—“MY ALBUM”"— 
“GROUSE AND PTARMIGAN,” and “ THE COUNTY,” Chaps. 29-32. 


New Vols. of Smith, Elder, & Co’s Popular 2s, & 2s. 6d. Series. 


Ready this day, fep. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s.; or cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


RICHARD CABLE, the Lightshipman. By 
the Author of “ Mehalah,” * John Herring,” &c. 
Just published, fep. 89. boards, pictorial cover, 23.; or cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 


UNDERCURREN Tt S. By the Author of “ Molly 


Bawn,” “ Mrs. Geoffrey,” 
THE GAVE ROCKS, By the Author of 
On August 26. 


“ Mehalah,” “ John Herring,” &c. 
A LIFE’S MORNING. By Georce Gissrne, 


Author of “ Demos,” “ Thyrza,” &c. Bd, pictorial boards, 2s. 


BOOKS FOR SEASIDE AND HOLIDAY READING. 


*,°¢ Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, & CO, will be happy to send, post free on appl ca- 
tion, a copy of their Catalogue, containing a list of 1s., 2s., 2s, 64., 3s. 6d., 
and 6s, Popular Novels, together with a large number of Miscellaneous Works. 

Among the Authors whove works are comprised in the Popular Novel Series are the 
following :—The Author of Molly Bawn,” the Author of * John Herring.” James 
Payn, W. E. Norris, Hamitton Aidé, Anthony Troliope, Mrs. Gaskell, Wiv'kie Collins, 
Holme Lee, the Brounté Sisters, &e. &e. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATER’.0O PLACE, S.W. 
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BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 886. AUGUST 1889. 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS : 

SCENES FROM A SILENT WORLD. By A Parson VisIToR. 

THE CRUISE OF THE “CHRYSALIS” (A 9-TON YAWL) OVER THE 
NORTH SEA TO HOLLAND, AND THROUGH HOLLAND, FRIES- 
LAND, AND ON THE ZUYDBR ZEE. By G. CarisropHer DAvIEs. 

LADY BABY. Chaps, XXVII.-XXIX. 

VATES. By SAYLe. 

CAMPED OUT ,UNDER THE CUILLINS. A Region of Desolation. By 
Colonel PILKINGTON WHITE. 

THE ROLL OF BATTLE: a Romance of Feudalism. 

THE PLANTERS BUNGALOW. 

$0 LONG AGO. (Roundel.) By C. W. B. 

THE OLD SALOON.—7THE WRONG BOX—IDEALA: A STUDY FROM 
LIFE—A WINDOW IN THRUMS— MARGARET MALIPHANT — 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH, éc. 

BRITISH AND AMERICAN DEMOCRACY. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


BLACKWOOD’S NEW SERIAL. 


Part IIT. this day, price 1s. 


TRAVEL, ADVENTURE, & SPORT. 
From “BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE.” 


No. III. Cowrarss:—THE NORTH-EAST PASSAGE—TWO WIGHTS IN 
‘SOUTHERN MEXICO— ESCAPE OF THE REPUBLICAN EXILES FROM 
CAYENNE-—A BEAR ADVENTURE IN CEYLON—A RIDE ACROSS THE 
PELOPONNESE. By Georce A. MACMILLAN. 

*,* Each Part, containing several Sketches, will be uniform in size and type and 
awill be issued on Alternate Months with the “ TaLes From BLACKWooD.” 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & C0.’S LIST. 


EARLY IRISH HISTORY, 


CELTIC IRELAND. Bryant, 


D.Se., Author of * Beesetione’ Ends.” Crown 8vo. with 3 Maps, 5s, 
“ Mrs. Bryant’ cha 


accoun' 

instit tions and arts of Erin in its pal ri s, are deeply interesti 
"No iri from the the volume without the 

has been both instructed and deligh ted.""— Manchester Examiner. 


HOLIDAY STORIES. 


JACOB’S LETTER;; and other Stories. By 


Grey. Crown 8vo. 
“ The author's charms of style and of sentiment give distinction to the simplest est sketch. 
Delicate werkmanshioi is the attribute common to all these graceful stories. r 
influence of children is illustrated with rare sympathy and admirable art in King P Philip’; 
indeed, we know of no treatment of th’s attractive yet, diticult theme so successful, from the 
artistic point of view, as this exquisite little story.""—Saturda: le 


HOME LIFE IN HOLLAND. 


A SUMMER in a DUTCH COUNTRY. 


HOUSE. By Mrs. Tranenne. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“ A simple and interesting love-storv........ It is refreshing to turn to a story which is so 
essentially wholesome in its tone and so thoroughly useful My ite teaching. neogoues It is well 
written ; the descri oy of Dutch scenery are skiltully drawn." —St. James's Gazette. 


E WAGNER FESTIVAL AT BAYREUTH. 
PARSIFAL: a. Festival Play by Ricwarp 
Waoyer. A Study by ALFRED Gurvey, M.A., Vicar of St. Barnabas’, 
Pimlico. no. =. 


A PRIMROSE LEAGUE HANDBOOK. 


A MANUAL of POLITICS. In Three Chap- 


ters, with Footnotes and Appendices. By FREDERICK GzORGE LEE. 
crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 
Crown 8vo, 73. 6d. 


PASTORALS and POEMS. By CRAWFORD 
Witsox, Author of “Jonathan Oldaker,” “ Gitanilla,” &c. 
Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
UNSPOKEN THOUGHTS. 
hand in hand.” —Pall 


seta on all hands that the author is © pest whe mary cunment 0 a wide 
popularity...... Poetic fire, imagination, strength of language, and artistic feeling are here in 


aetne a 2 5 is and musical, the observation of nature close and true, the 
phrasing often forcible an and, generally, the taste unimpeachable. Birm ingham Post. 


Now ready, price Sixpence. 


T_ONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. No. 82.— AUGUST. 
CONTENTS : 


THE BELL OF ST. PAUL'S. Part II. Chaps.16-18. By WALTER BESANT. 
“THE NATIONAL SPORT OF VIRGINIA ........ By Horace HUTCHINsoN. 


SHREWS......... By A. B. RocHFORT BATTYE. 
A FJORD BY FABIAN BLAND. 

SEEN AND LOST.. We 

‘OLD COLLEGE pays IN CALCUTTA BY C. BUCKLAND. 

MRS. FENTON : a Sketch. Chaps. 1-3 ............ By W. EB. Norris. 


aT THE SIGN OF THE By AnDREw Lana, 
London: LoneGMans, GREEN, & Co. 


NOW READY, price One Shilling. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


AUGUST, 1889. 
CONTENTS : 

“TENNYSON, Frontispi From a Ph ph taken in 1888 by Barraud, London. 
#ORM IN LAWN TENNIS. James Dwicut, M.D. With Illustrations. 
THE MASTER OF BALLANTRAE. X. Ropert lous STEVENSON. (Begun in 

November, is8. To be by William Hole. 
‘TARPON FISHING IN FLORIDA, Ropent Gaayt. Freely Lilustrated. 
MEMORIES, BuaxveR MATTHEWS. 
NOCTURNE. Lovise 
SWLECTRICITY IN LIGHTING. Hexyry Mortox. With Illustrations. 
A PAGAN INCANTATION. H. H. Boresey. 
MIOW TO FEED A RAILWAY. Bensamin Nortoy. 
THE NEW POVERTY. Geroree Parsoss Laturopr. 
A MONSTER OF MY ACQUAINTANCE. E.C. Martty. 
“TENNYSON'S FIRST FLIGHT. van Drxe. Lilustrated. 
“THE TWO LOCKSLEY HALLS, T. R. Lounssvey. 


@REDERICK WARNE & CO., 15 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
For AUGUST. 
Edited by FRANK HARRIS, 


“MR.GLADSTONE AND THE CIVILISED WORLD. By Kart Bursp. 
DOWNING STREET AND AFRICA. By JosernH THomson, 
GOUNOD’S VIEWS OF ART AND ARTISTS. By Mdlle. Bovrr. 
PARIS AS A FORTRESS. Witha 

‘THE GREAT SERVIAN FESTIVAL. By J. D. Bovrouter. 
GIORDANO BRUNO. By WALTER PaTER. 

PORTUGUESE BULL-FIGHTING. By OswaLp Caawrurp. 
ROGER BACON. By W.L.Courryeyr. 

‘THE PRESENT DISCONTENT IN CYPRUS. By W. D. Hocartu. 
MR. BROWNING IN A PASSION. By Professor R. Y. Trree vy. 
SOME TRUTHS ABOUT RUSSIA. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED. 
‘THOUGHTS for ENTHUSIASTS at BAYREUTH. By the 


Honourable Mrs. BURRELL. 
A Historical Guide to Bayreuth, tracing the Connection of the 
lern F th the Principality. containing the Tradition of their “ White Lady 
of Old Prints, notably the original Plan of 1."Ermitage, mentioned by the 
argravine of Bayreuth in her celebrated Memoirs (II. 257), but never ocr? pubilened 


similes of Prints, ae. =. 


“* The doubts of the day have filtered through an appreciative mind and taken form under 

pen. ourne Argus. 

“ As elegant in houghtful in matter ; not a line in them but expresses an 
jeecece The — Melbourne A 


author possesses the true poetic facu 
“ A work that cannot se fall to touch th the heart of the cultivated reader...... Sincerity breathes 
our the book, and exhibits itself in the quality f as well as in 


thought........ here is not so much as the ¢ in the 
book that deviates from the line of 4 taste...... There is a gr«ce, — a simplicity, anda 
strenuousness of true human emotion that make the volume a welcome con to our 
literature.""— Brisbane Courier. 


LONDON: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 


— 


BOTH OF THIS PARISH. By Atcernon 


Gissixe, Author of “Joy cometh in the Morning.” 2 vols. 


A CROOKED PATH. Mrs. ALEXANDER, 


Author of “The Wooing o’t,” “The tn: fa 3 vols. 


A POOR GENTLEMAN. By Mrs. Oxrenayt, 


Author of “ It was a Lover and his Lass,” “ Agnes,” &c. 3 vols, 


HILARY ST. JOHN. By Mrs. A. Price, 


Author of “‘ A Rustic Maid,” “ A Wilful Young Woman,” &c. 2 vols. 


WITH EVERYTHING AGAINST HER. 


IRIS DACRE. By ALICE Mancoitp 


Author of “ The Garden of &c. 2 vols, 


LONDON: HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 
18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


Just published, crown 8vo. 5s. 


SONNETS and REVERIES. By Marcus 8. C. Rroxarps, 
M.A., F.L 8., of Merton College, Oxford. 
J. BAKER & Sox, Clifton. 


Just published, price 19s. 6d., or in sheets, unbound, 7s. 6d. 
MS BIBL. REG. 17. A, or REGIUS MS. This celebrated 


* Poem, the oldest of the (late reproduced in Fac- 
simile, with Glossary, In seri pt, Bro. H. J. Wuymper, C.T.E.. 
at Dep. G.M. Punjab, of * Religion of mry.”” Bound in exact 
of the Original im the British Museum, and deemed by all au ities to be a 
beautiful work of art.—SPNCKR & C Co., 15 Great Queen Street, W.C. 


Now ready, price Is. 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY for AUGUST. 


CONTENTS : 


How I consulted the Oracle of the Gold- ‘The German Boy at Leisure. George Moritz 
fishes. James Rus-ell Lowell. 
The D of Roman History. The Tragic Muse. XX.-XXIII. Henry 


ames. 
m Gene to G i Lillie B. | The “Biack-Capped” Baltimore, Olive 
‘ chee Wyman. Thorne Miller 
‘he Begum's Dauzhter. XII.-XV. Edwin Concord Life. 


Bynner. 
A Poet of French Canada. Paul T. Lafleur. | Letters of Thomas Carlyle. 
Law and Political Fact in the United States. | The Contributors’ Club. 
Irving Berdine Richm Butierfly Psychol 


an. — Diseords —Why 
The French Alliance and the Conway Cabal. 
John Fiske. 


there are so few Mo: in Fict.on. 
the Month. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 


Now ready, price ls. 


_ THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Contents for AUGUST, 1889. 


1. SIR CHARLES DANVERS. By the Author of “The Danvers Jewels.” 
Chaps. 13-16, 

2. A PROPOS OF SAMUEL ROGERS. 

3, GARRICK AND THE SHAKESPEARE REVIVAL. 

4. A COLLECTOR'S DREAM. 

5. FLOWERS AND FIRE. 

6. ARMINELL. 

7. REMINISCENCES OF IMPERIAL PARIS. 

8. PAUL’S SISTER. By the Author of “ His Cousin Betty.” Chaps, 19-21, 


“MEMORY’S HARKBACK ee 
HALF-A-CENTURY 


THE RECOLLECTIONS OF 
DR. GRETTON. 


1 vol. demy 8vo. 12s. 


“A very pleasant and very readable production, abounding in of +d 
Clerical will a enjoy these ‘ harkbacks’ of memory, which, how. 
ever, will give pleasure to all Shrewsbury and Cambridge men, and to that 


also 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “MDLLE. DE MERSAC.” 


MISS SHAFTO. 
By W. E. NORRIS, Author of “ The Rogue” 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “COUNTESS IRENE.” 


ROBERT LEEMAN’S DAUGHTERS. By 


J. Focrrty, Author of “ Lauterdale,” “Caterina,” &c. 3 vols, crown 8vo. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ FASCINATION” &c, 


PAST FORGIVENESS? By Lady Marcaret 


Author of *‘ Precautions” &c, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
“ A pleasing specimen of pure and simple fiction. Gentle humour and vivacious 
description are the author's strong points.""—Morning Fost. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “NELLIE’S MEMORIES.” 


THE SEARCH for BASIL LYNDHURST. 


By Cargy, Author of “Not Like Other Girls” &e, 3 vols, 
crown 
“Every character is sketched with care and de and the style is excellent 
throughout and thoroughly healthy.”—Guardian. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


FROUDACITY: West Indian Fables by Mr. Frovpe 
explained by J. J. Taomas, Author of “ The Creole Grammar.” 


“THE STORY OF THE NATIONS.”—Vol. 20. 


THE HANSA TOWNS. By Hexen Large 
Illustrations, cloth, 5a. Presentation Edition, 

history who have hitherto had to deplore the lack of any’ book the kind.” 


NEW VOLUME (THE SIXTH) OF “UNWIN'’S NOVEL SERIES,” 
JUST READY. 


CHRONICLES ofaHEALTH RESORT. By A. Hexper. 


Cloth, 2s. 
RECENTLY ISSUED IN SAME SERIES. 


ISAAC ELLER’S MONEY. By Mrs. Axprew Daan. 


“So well written and | descriptive Mrs. Dean’s personages have 
and are ly Guardian, 


THE CENTURY for Avcusr is the Sumer 


Noumnaer, and contains :—*THE STREAM OF PLEASURE: the Story of a 
Boating Trip on the ” by Mrs. E. R. Pexnen., with 33 Illustrations 
by JosepH PenneLL: “THE BIBLE IN TENNYSON, by Huyry van 
Dyxs, illustrated by Frontispiece Portrait of Lord Tennyson ; “THE NEW 
SCHOOL OF ENGRAVING,” by Joun P. Davia, Illustrated; “ THE OLD 
BASCOM PLACE,” by Cuanpier Harris, Illustrated ; “A 

TIVE ROMANCE,” by Epwaup Bxtiamy; &c. &c. Price 1s, 4d. 


LONDON: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 


Now ready, Second Edition, demy 4to. half- 


HOsPita CONSTRUCTION and MAN NAGEMEN 4 
F. J. Movart, Local G and H. Saxon SNBLL, Fellow 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
ands and the dedicat’ Relief in th tie. » 
zation o Ww 
& Lithographic Plates, and 27 Woodcuts of the principal Pavilion Hospitals of the world. 
Landon : J. & A. CHURCHILL, 1! New Burlington Street. 


STAMMERERS and STUTTERERS should read a book by a 


gentleman who ons | after ng orty years. 
oris 


MACMILLAN & CO0.'S NEW BOOKS. 


FATHER DAMIEN: a Journey from Cash- 


mere to = Some in Hawaii. By Epwarp Cuirrorp. Crown 8vo. 9s. 6d, 
than Mr. Bdward Clifford's simple description of the leper settlement.” 
EDWARD FITZGERALD. 


j ETTERS and LITERARY REMAINS of 
EDWARD FITZGERALD. Edited by W. Avp1s 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Vol. I. Letters— Vol. II. Euphranor, Six Dramas from ioe, ' The Bird 
Parliament, The Two Generals—Vol. III. Dramas from Calderon, Greek Dramas, 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, &c. 


A NEW NOVEL BY MR. F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


SANT’ ILARIO. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD, 
Author of “ With the Immortals,” “‘Greifenstein,” ‘‘ Paul Patoff,” 
~ Mr. Isaacs,” “ Dr. Claudius,” “ Marzio’s Crucifix,” &c. 
3 vols. Crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. [Ready August 2. 


COMPLETION OF SIR GEORGE GROVE’S “DICTIONARY OF MUSIC.” 


DICTIONARY of MUSIC and MUSICIANS, 


A.D. 1450-1889. By Eminent Writers, English and Foreign. Edited by 
Sir Grorcr Grove, D.C.L., Director of the Royal College of Music. Wi 
Illustrations. In 4 vols. 21s. each. 

An APPENDIX, Edited by J. A. Futter Marrianp, M.A. bringing the 


Work down to 1889. 8vo. 9s, 
es the Dictionary. Buta 


*,* This Appendiz, which forms part of Vol. IV., 
Fults Index to the entire work is in preparation, and be presently published as a 
separate volume. 


Edition, with an additional Tale. 


New and Cheaper 
(TALES of the BIRDS. By W. WARDE 


Fow er, M.A., Sub-Rector of Lincoln College, Author of “A Year 
with the Birds.” With Illustrations by Bryan Hook. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
The Guardian says :—“ Mr. Fowler has produced a charming book, which none 
are too old and few too young to appreciate. He possesses the rare art of telling a 
story......Apart from the interest of the stories themselves, the pages are 
meaeeinimeeiye ~~ of the ways and habits of birds.” 


REDERICK DENISON MAURICE. 


LESSONS "of HOPE : Readings from the 


Works of Freperick Denison Maurice. Selected by the Rev. J. LLEWELYN 
Davies, M.A. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE HISTORIES of POLYBIUS. Translated 


from the Text of F. Hurtscn. By Eve.yn 8. M.A., late 
Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 24s. 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.—New Volume. 


‘THEOCRITUS, BION, and MOSCHUS. 


Essay. By ANDREW Lane, 
Merton College, Oxford. New Edition. 18mo. 4s, 6d. 
*,° Alsoa Large-Paper Edition, on hand-made paper, limited (o 250 copies, 8ve. 9s. 


KANT'S CRITICAL PHILOSOPHY for 


READERS. By Joun P. Manmarry, D.D., and Joun H. 
ERNARD, B.D. A New and completed Edition in 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 

Vol. I. ™k KRITIK of PURE REASON EXPLAINED and DEFENDED. 7s. 6d, 

Vol. Il, The PROLEGOMENA. Translated with Notes and Appendices. 6s. 
MACMILLAN’S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 


AN ELEMENTARY ““CLASS-BOOK of 


GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. Hvueu Ropert Mutt, D.Sc. Edin. With 
Illustrations, Crown 8vo. 3s. 


SOLUTIONS of the EXAMPLES in Messrs. 


HALL & KNIGHT'S “HIGHER ALGEBRA.” By H. 8. Hawt, M.A., 
Master of the — and Engineering Side, Clifton College ; and 8. R. 
Kwyicat, B.A., late Assistant Master at Marlborough College, Author of 
Higher Algebra,” Elementary ebra,” “ Algebraical and 
Examination Papers,” &c. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


A TEXT-BOOK of EUCLID’S ELEMENTS, 
Proofs, together with Additional Theorems and 
ercises, Classified and Armanged, | By H. 8. Hatt, MA, and F. H. 
oan M.A., Masters of the Military and Bngineering Side, Clifton 
College. Globe 8vo. 
Book I. 1s. Books L—IV. 3s. Books I.—VI. 4s. 6d. 
Books I. and II. 12.64. | Books IIL—VI. 3s. Book XI. [Jn the press. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 358, for AUGUST, price 1s., contains :— 
1. MAROONED. By W. Crank Chapters 28-30, 
2. WILLIAM COWPER. By J.C. Barer, 
3. CHECHINA. By Mrs. Broruerron. 
4. A MODERN NOVELIST. 
5. IN MACEDONIA. By D. G. Hocarrs. 
6. ORLANDO BRIDGMAN HYMAN. By Aw Pupr. 
7. TO LORD TENNYSON. By the Rev. H. D. Rawnsiey. 
8. HIPPOLYTUS VEILED. By Watrer Pater. 
9. KIRSTEEN. By Mrs. OtrpHaxt. Chapters 1-3. 


Tue ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


For AUGUST, Profusely Illustrated, price 6d.; by post, 8d., contains :— 
1, THE CARD PLAYERS. From the Painting ascribed to NicHoLas Maas, 
Frontispiece. 


2. THE BETTER MAN. By Arruur PaTeRsoy. 

3. ASTON HALL. By Wurrworta Wauis, F.S.A. With Illustrations. 

4. BILL BERESFORD AND HIS VICTORIA CROSS. By Ancumatp 
Forses. With Iustrations. 

5. SANT’ ILARIO. By F. Marion Crawrorp. 

6. OUT-DOOR PARIS. By Tuzoporr With Illustrations. 

7. CHARLES DICKENS AS AN EDITOR. With Introductory Notes by 
Dickexs, Jun. 

8 BT By H. D. Tran. 


Mr. B. Sher Willesden 
RY. n Lane. Tandon 


MACMILLAN & CO., BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, “4, 
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EDWARD STANFORD’S LIST. 


STANFORD’S 


TWO-SHILLING SERIES OF 
TOURIST’S GUIDES. 


NEW VOLUMES, 1889. 
WORCESTERSHIRE: the Pleasant 


and Pictu By R. N. Worth, F.G.8.. Author of 
Tourist’ Guides to Devon, Wilts Dorset, 

loucester,” ith Map 
| Plan of Worcester 


BEDFORDSHIRE. ByA. J. Foster, 


M.A., Vicar of Wootton, Bedford. With Map of the 
County. 


NEW EDITIONS, 1889. 
THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. By 


G. PHILLIPS Author of the Tourist's 
Guides Kent, y," &c. With 3 Maps. 


THE WEST RIDING of YORK- 


SHTRE. By With 2 Maps and a Plan 
Cethedral. fth Edition. 


NORFOLK. By Watrer Ryze. With 
poe of the County and Plan of Norwich Cathedral. 
Edition, Revised, fep. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 

The other Volumes of the Series are: 
BERKSHIRE. By E. WAtrorD, M.A. 
CAMBRIDGE. By A. G. Hitt, B.A., F.S.A. 
CORNWALL. By W. Fifth Edition. 
DERBYSHIRE. By Rev. J.C. Cox. Third Edition. 
DEVON, North. By R. N. Worra, F.G.S. Fourth 

Edition. 
DEVON, South. By R. N. Worrn, F.G.S. Fourth 
Edition. 


The above Guides to North and South Devon 
in 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 
DORSET. By R. N. Worrs, F.G.S. 
ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. By H. I. JENKrnsoy, 
F.RG.S. Fifth Edition. 
ESSEX. By E. M.A. 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. N. WortTH, F.G.S. 
HAMPSHIRE. By G. P. Bevan, F.S.S. Third Edition. 
KENT. By G. P. Bevay, F.SS. Sixth Edition. 
LONDON (Tourists’ Guide Through). By the Rev. 
W. J. Lorrie, B.A., F.S.A. 
LONDON (Round By the Rev. W. J. Lorri, 
B.A., F.S.A. Fifth 
SOMERSETSHIRE. rhe Worn, F.G.S. Third 
Edition. 


SUFFOLK. By Dr. J. E. Tayzor, F.LS,, F.G.S. 

SURREY. By G. P. Bevan, F.S.S. Third Edition. 

SUSSEX. By G. F. Cuampers, F,RAS. Fourth 
Edition. 

WARWICK. By G. P. Bevan, F.S.S. 

WILTSHIRE. By R. N. Worrn, F.G,S. 

WYE and its Neighbourhood. BY Brvay, 


YORKSHIRE (North and East Ridings). by G. P. 
Bevas, F.S.S. Edition. 


JENKINSON’S 


PRACTICAL GUIDES. 


ENGLISH LAKES. Eighth Edition. With 9 Maps 
and 3 Panoramic Views. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 
Smaller Guide, 1s. 6d. 

NORTH WALES. Fourth Edition. With 2 Maps. 

Fep. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 


Also, in Five Sections, separggely : 

Chester: Llandudno; Bettws-y-Coed and Snowdon ; 
Dolgelly and Bala; Aberystwith and Liangollen. 
With Maps, 1s. 6d. each. 

THE ISLE OF MAN. Third Edition. Fep. 8vo, with 
Map, cloth, 5s. 

CARLISLE, GILSLAND, THE ROMAN WALL, and 
NEIGHBOURHOOD. Second Edition. Fep. 8vo. 
cloth, with Map, 5s. Smaller Guide, 2s. 


THE ISLE OF WIGHT. Third Edition. With 
Frontispiece and 6 Maps. Fcp. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with Corrections 
and Additions for lssy. 
THE HANDY GUIDE to NORWAY. 


Tuomas B. WILsoN,M.A. With Ma A = 
tee the Flora and History of 
‘hotography. Smal! post 8vo. limp cloth, 


Third Edition, Revised. 

THE BATHS and WELLS of EUROPE; 
with a Sketch of Hydrotherapy, and Hints on Climate, 
Sea-ba! and Popular Cures. By JouN MacPHER- 
son, M.D. Small post Svo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 

Second Edition, Revised. 


MADEIRA: its Scenery and How to See 
It. With Letters of a Year's Residence, and Lists of the 
T and By M. 

ith Frontispiece, Map of the Isiand, and 
. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


STANFORD’S 
MAPS FOR TOURISTS. 


EUROPE.—STANFORD’S PORT- 


ABLE MAP of EUROPE, showing the latest Political 
daries, the Railways, and Submarine Telegraphs. 

Seale, 105 miles to an inch; size, 33_inches by 30. 

Colvured and mounted in case, for use of Tourists, 10s. 


CENTRAL EUROPE.—DAVIES’S 


MAP of CENTRAL EUROPE, containing all the Rail- 
ways with their Stations. The Principal Roads, t 

Rivers, and Chief Mountain Ranges are clearly delineated, 
while the scale a —— which the Map is drawn renders it a 
distinetand useful Guide for a sts. Scale, 4 miles 
toaninch; size, 47 inches by 38. Mounted, in case. l6s. 


SWITZERLAND.—The ALPINE 


CLUB MAP of SWITZERLAND. Edited by R. C. 
F.S.A. Scale, 4 miles to an inch; size, 60 in. 
by 43. — sheets, mounted in case, £2 12s. 6d. ; single 

ts, mounted, in ease, 153. The Enlarged 
Edition of the above, scale, 3 milesto an inch, in 8 sheets, 


sold separately, Is. 6d. per s) 
STAN- 


MEDITERRANEAN. — 


FORD'S MAP of the COUNTRIES round the MEDI- 
TERRANEAN SEA. Size, % inches by lLinches. Scale, 
120 miles to linch. Price, mounted to in case, Ss. 


BRITISH ISLES. — DAVIES’S 


NEW RAILWAY MAPof the BRITISH ISLES and 
py i ht ‘CE. Scale, 22 miles tv an inch ; size, 
ine! 


ENGLAND and WALES.—STAN- 


FORD'S LONDON ATLAS} R AY andSTATION 
MAP of ENGLAND and WALES. Seal 


separately—size of each, 22 poe “by 27. and 
in case, each 5s. ier Maps. 5s. and 


ENGLAND and WALES.—STAN- 


FORD'S PORTABLE MAP of ENGLAND and 
WALES ; with the Raflways clearly 
the Cities and Towns distinguished according to t 
Population, &c.; and the Mountains and Hills carefully 

reduced from nance Survey. Scale, 15 miles to an 
inch; ~ by 23. Coloured and mounted, ia 
case, 78. 


ENGLAND and WALES.—BAR- 


TROMEw's LARGE MAP of ENGLAND and 

ALES, on the scale of 4 miles to an L in 16 sheets. 
folded and Coloured, 2s. ; 
mounted on linen 


LAKES. — STANFORD'S NEW 


MAP of the ENGLISH TAs DISTRICT. On the 
scale oflinchtoamile. With all the Roads and Paths, 
including Bassenthwaite Leke | on the North, Newby 
Bridge on the South, Ravenglass on the West, and Hawes 
Water on the East. Size, 27 inches by 32. Folded in 
cover, plain, 2s. 6d. ; 4s. 6d. ; d, in case, 
plain, 5s. 6d. ; coloured, 7s. 6d. 


ISLE of WIGHT.—TOURIST’S 


mar, on the scale of Linch to a mile: size, 27 inches 
Fe 2 inches; and descriptive VISITOR'S GUIDE. 

y in cover, plain, folded in case, 
in case, d, 3s. 6d. 


T’S 
war. On the scale of 3 miles to an inch ; cine, M4 inches 

27 inches; and descriptive VISITUR’S GUIDE. 


SOUTH WALES. — TOURIST’S 


4 on the scale of 3} miles to an inch ; size, 34 inches 
Poide 27 inches: and descriptive V1S. ITOR’S GUIDE. 
‘olded in case. plain, 1s.6d. ; folded in case, coloured, 2s. ; 
in case, coloured, 5s. ‘ 


LONDON. —- COLLINS'S STAN- 


=a MAP of LONDON, on the scale of 4in. to a mile; 
Es inches by 27 inches. With an Lilustrated Guide 
y vas rinei pal Places of Interest. Fables of Fares, an 
abetical List of nearly 4,000 Street References, &c. 
use, 


Coloured, in Is. ; Extended (size, 34) inches by 34) 
inches) and full coloured, in case, Is. 6d.; mounted on 
Other"Maps at 1ls., 8s., 5s. 6d., 3s., 
an 


n_ inch to a mile; 


Pathe. distinzuis 
Other Mays, at as., 5s. 6d., 28, 6d., or ls. 


SCOTLAND—STANFORD’S NEW 


MAP of SCOTLAND, on the scale of 769 miles to an 
inch. Size. feet 6 inches. Coloured and 

7 The four sheets can also be 
Bonight weparacely, euch ; or mounted to fold in case, 
Other Maps at 5s. and 3s. 


ORDNANCE MAPS.— 
The 


STANFORD'S 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


DERVISH ADVANCE. — STAN. 


FORD'S aEWw MAP of the NILE, from the Equatorial 
iterranean, embracing ¢ 


mounted to fold in 


STANLEY’S ROUTE to EMIN 


PASHA.—STANFORD'S NEW MAP of CENTRAL 
AFRICA, showing the line of march 
ne 


Expedition, Emin Pasha's Province, and 
on of the tinent. Size, 2% by 22 inches, 
Scale,9i miles to 1 inch. Price, Shee 


t, 3s. per 


TRANSVAAL GOLDFIELDS, 1889 


—STANFORD'S MAP of the TRANSV AAL GOLD- 
FIELDS, British Zululand, the Delagoa Bay Rail- 
way, ‘and the Routes from bs Colony and Natal. 
Size, 40 by 27 inches. Scale. 

sheet, 8s. ; per post, hag rollers, 
per post, 12s. 3d. ; 


AN ATLAS of TWELVE MAPS 


of INDIA; sccompanied with Tables and Notes. By 
TRELAWNEY SauNpeRs, F. 
Large iolio, half- 


R.G. 
taut at the India Office (retired). 
buckram, £3 3s. net. 
“ This great Atlas is Saquetionshly one of the most valu- 
able and — geographic 
to our Asiatic Empire which “5 been 1D produced at 


e to 
the economist, bl: cit the geographer, the mili 
the werland Mail, 


A CENTURY of CONTINENTAL 


HISTORY, J. H. Rose. M.A., 

8vo. 420 ty of Battles in the 
text, cloth, 6s. 


; in case, 12s, ; 


“The book is written from 2 popular standpoint, but it 
odmicedly its author's intentions: and we certainly 
in the compass gives caything 
cerning the Mens of political affairs in Europe dur 
century which has been crowded with epoch- 
events." Mercury. 


ALGERIAN HINTS for TOUR- 


ISTS. By E. Flower. Crown cloth, 
2s. 


Fronti: 

to the Guide-books telling a what to 
te formation as to hotels, 
di.igences, railways, &c. 


LETTERS on ARTILLERY. By 


Prince KRart ZU HOMENLOHE INGELFINGEN. Trans- 
lated by Major N. L. WaLForD, K.A. Crown 8vo. with 
6 folding Plates, aah. 7s, 6d. 

“ Under an assumed controversial form these * Letters’ are 
distinctly suthoritative as might, indeed, be expected from 
such @ master of the art; and under the heads ot ep tly 
discursive dissertations, they collect all the decisions 
afforded by hard experience as to the value of current, and 
in many cases rather conflicting theories concerning the 
part of artillery in war."—Saturday Review 


COMPLETE NOTEBOOK for 


MILITARY EXAMINATIONS. Compiled by Lieut.- 
Colonel Frrzroy WILS#ox (late Rifle Brigade), Graduate 
of the Staff College, ac. &c. Crown 4to. with 16 folding 
Plates, strongly bound in leather, 15s. 


GERMAN FIELD EXERCISES, 


1as8, Part II. THE FIGHT. Being a Translation ot 
rt IL. of the New German Drill Book. hy Captain 

W. H. Brigade: Major. Brigade, Aldershot. 
18mo, cloth, 1s. net ; per post, ls. 


INTRODUCTION to the GERMAN 


SERVICE REGULATIONS; dated May %, 

887. Translated W. Sawyer, Trens- 
lator of the German Field "Exerciess. less.” ‘Part Il. 
The Fight. 18mo. 24 pp., sewed, 3d. ; per post, 4d. 


STELLAR EVOLUTION and its 


RELATIONS to GEOLOGICAL TIME. and, 
CROLL, ¥.R.S., Author of * Climate 

“Clima:e and’ osmnology,” &e. Large 

price 


pe agg to which t ht in the course 
of their researches wil find this work ewer a thorough 
scrutiny. Mr. Croll has swept away a cloud which seemed 
at one time likely to obscure the noun a 
evolution.” —Chemical News. 
SEAS and SKIES in MANY 
LATITUDES ; or, Wanderings in Search of Weather, 
y the Hon. RaLPa ABEROROMBY, | Met Sec, 


Author of “ Principies of Forecasting,” “ Weather.” in 
the Scientific Series,” Demy vo. 
with 3 saps, © Photographs, and 33 Woodcuts by 
Pritehett, Why mper, Cooper, &¢., cloth extra, 188. 


“ An important contribution to meteorology as well we 
travel...... The illustrations are of great interest." — 
“ The reco that he has to say is 


CONSTELLA- 


TIONS, from the North Pole to between 35 and 40 Degrees 
of South Declination. B CorraM, F.R.A.S. 
Thirty-six Charts, prin on drawing paper. Sy taut 
22 inehes, cupplied folded in half ia 


per set; afterwards, £3 3s. net. 


In preparation 
CHARTS of the 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 anp 27 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & OO., at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London, and Published by WILLIAM BOYOR, 


at the Office, No, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.—Saturday, July 27, 1889. 
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